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SOME  OLD  TREES.— NUMBER  t 
By  Sara  A*  Stone 

The  full  title  of  this  paper  should  be  "Old  and  Historic 
Trees  in  and  about  Boston/'  for  some  of  the  trees  mentioned  are 
simply  old,  and  have  no  connection  with  history  properly  speak- 
ing ;  that  is,  they  are  not  connected  with  events  of  importance  in 
the  nation's  annals. 

There  are  a  number  of  trees  now  standing  which  date  back 
as  far  as  the  Revolution,  a  time  which  is  rich  in  ''local  color." 
The  Washington  elm  is  the  first  of  these  to  occur  to  the  mind. 
Of  the  trees  simply  ancient,  the  Waverley  oaks  and  the  Hem- 
lock wood  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  are  prominent  examples. 
Around  these  trees  there  is  an  atmosphere  which  fires  the  imag- 
ination. We  long  for  the  genius  and  the  pen  of  a  John  .Muir  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  and  interpret  the  charm  which  surrounds 
these  patriarchs.  The  emotion  they  awake  is  akin  to  awe,  and  is 
like  that  which  inspired  the  writers  of  some  of  the  grandest 
psalms,  the  psalms  of  nature.  It  stirs  the  reverent  side  of  our 
being,  while  the  feeling  with  which  we  view  a  tree  like  the 
Washington  elm,  in  addition  to  our  respect  for  its  age,  is  that 
of  pride  and  patriotism. 

When  we  think  of  the  events  which  have  happened  since  the 
time  of  the  early  settlers,  when  this  tree  was  young,  or  in  its 
prime, — their  struggles  with  nature  and  the  Indians,  sometimes 
with  each  other,  the  events  which  led  to  the  Revolution,  the  birth 
of  the  constitution,  the  rise  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and 
the  final  triumph  of  its  advocates,  the  progress  of  science,  the  in- 
ventions which  contribute  so  much  to  our  happiness,  the  birth  of 
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literature  and  art  in  America, — when  we  think  of  what  all  this 
means,  the  thought  of  human  achievement  stimulates  us  to  try 
to  keep  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  our  predecessors,  espe- 
cially those  who  rocked  the  "cradle  of  Liberty"  in  the  troublous 
time^  preceding  the  Revolution. 

On  the  first  complete  map  of  Boston,  drafted  by  Captain 
John  Bonner  in  1722,  is  a  record  of  three  trees  only,  standing  at 
the  time  the  first  settlers  came.  One  of  these,  represented  as  the 
largest,  was  the  "Old  Elm"  on  Boston  Common,  blown  down  in 
the  great  storm  of  1876.  The  two  others  were  near  the  middle 
of  w^hat  is  now  Park  street,  both  long  since  victims  of  the  march 
of  time.  A  chair  made  of  the  wood  of  the  '^Old  Elm"  is  now  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  One  of  its  descendants  was  planted 
on  the  -hiM  where  the  Soldiers'  Monument  stands  in  1889,  but 
it  19  not  marked. 

Shawmut,  as  the  new  settlement  was  first  named,  thus  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  Charlestown,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  covered  with  timber  at  that  time.  Fuel  was  obtained  from 
Deer  Island.  So  the  first  duty  of  the  new  comers  was  to  plant 
trees,  and  with  an  eye  to  domestic  economy  'the  first  trees 
planted  were  probably  fruit  trees. 

There  were  large  gardens  on  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill, 
and  also  some  belonging  to  the  residences  along  Summer  street. 
A  quaint  story  of  one  of  these  old  gardens  is  given  in  an  article 
entitled,  "A  Colonial  Boyhood,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  it  runs  as  follows : —  < 

"Come  with  me  out  of  the  Subway  station  at  Scollay  Square. 
You  will  have  been  expecting  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  bustle 
and  hurly-burly  of  one  of  the  busiest  corners  of  Boston,  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  Governor  Winthrop's  statue  your  only  tribute  to 
old  times.  .  But  we  have  been  traveling  not  only  under  the  streets 
of  the  city,  but  through  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  of  time,  and 
emerge  to  find  ourselves  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  on  the  hill- 
side road  which  in  the  old  days  skirted  the  foot  of  Cotton  Hill. 
We  are  higher  up  in  the  world  than  we  had  expected  to  be,  and 
the  w^ater  of  the  town  cove  comes  in  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  we  stand. 
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"A  more  distant  outlook  is  over  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the 
masts  of  ships  to  the  beautiful  land-locked  harbor  and  island- 
studded  bay.  In  another  direction,  where  we  had  thought  to  see 
the  massive  pile  of  the  new  Court  House,  a  steep,  grassy  knoll 
rises  behind  the  scattered  houses,  which  with  their  gardens  lie 
between  it  and  the  road. 

"Let  us  enter  the  front  gate  of  the  nearest  of  these  houses. 
An  old  gentle- woman  and  a  child,  perhaps  five  years  of  age,  are 
walking  in  the  'South  garden  which  lieth  under  it.'  They  are 
none  other  than  little  Nathaniel  Mather,  Increase  Mather's  sec- 
ond son,  and  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Richard  Mather,  with  whom 
he  lis  spending  the  day.  .  .  .  They  have  a  basket  between  them  in 
which  to  gather  fruit,  and  the  grandam  is  telling  her  little  charge 
that  she  picked  the  first  apples  that  grew  on  that  early  tree,  long 
ago  when  Grandfather  Cotton  lived  there  and  was  minister  to  the 
first  church." 

While  we  are  in  this  hill  garden,  let  us  take  a  look  across 
the  basin  of  the  Charles  and  see  if  we  cannot  perceive  the  out- 
lines of  another  orchard  lying  in  the  edge  of  Watertown,  which 
was  planted  about  the  same  time  on  land  which  Simon  Stone 
chose  for  his  dwelling-place  soon  after  his  arrival  in  1636.  The 
old  gardens  on  Beacon  Hill  have  long  ago  made  room  for 
modern  buildings,  but  one  of  the  trees  of  the  orchard  in  Water- 
town,  a  pear  tree,  is  still  standing  in  Old  Cambridge  Cemetery, 
twisted  and  gnarled  by  the  storms  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  Until  within  a  year  or  two,  it  has  borne  fruit,  hard  and 
knotty  like  its  own  trunk. 

Tree  vandalism  is  not  a  new  thing,  for  in  1635  the  town 
passed  an  order  toi  "prevent  the  trees  planted  in  the  settlement 
from  being  spoiled."  So  tree-planting  went  merrily  on,  with  as 
little  conception  of  the  great  events  which  should  take  place 
under  their  branches  a  hundred  years  or  more  |later  'as  we  have 
when  we  plant  for  the  future  on  Arbor  Day. 

Of  the  other  trees  on  Boston  Common,  the  oldest  are  those 
in  the  Beacon  street  mall,  set  out  in  1815  or  1816.  This  was  the 
mall  which  Doctor  Holmes  so  loved,  where  the  Autocrat  and 
the  Schoolmistress  were  walking  that  famous  morning  when 
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they  decided  to  take  the  ''long  path"  for  life,  together.  This 
mall  was  also  the  scene  of  the  farewell  parade  of  the  regiment 
which  afterward  covered  itself  and  its  young  commander  with 
glory  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  an  event  wdiich  is  now  fit- 
tingly commemorated  by  a  magnificent  bronze  bas-relief. 

Several  old  trees  once  stood  close  about  the  Common, 
planted  probably  soon  after  those  first  ordinances  for  the  pur- 
pose. 'The  finest  English  elm  in  town"  stood  alone  in  its  glory 
in  what  was  known  as  Phillips  pasture  on  Fort  Hill,  and  dated 
probably  from  1700.  There  was  also  a  very  tall  English  elm  on 
Sudbury  street,  on  the  old  Storer  estate;  and  on  the  edge  of 
High  street,  in  fwhat  was  then  Quincy  place,  stood  three  hand- 
some English  elms,  supposed  to  have  been  set  out  early  in  1700. 

Opposite  the  Old  Granary  Burying  Ground  stood  a  row  of 
fine  treeS;,  which  originally  formed  an  avenue  known  as  Pad- 
dock's Mall,  which  were  planted  in  1762.  As  Paddock  was 
coach-builder  to  the  Tory  gentry,  these  were  spared  by  the 
British  during  their  occupation  of  Boston,  but  the  trees  suffered, 
later,  from  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  Some  of  them  survived  un- 
til 1874,  when  they  were  removed,  an  act  which  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  Longfellow,  and  doubtless  others,  when  he  read  in 
the  morning  paper  the  news  of  the  felling  of  the  last  of  the  Pad- 
dock elms.  An  elm,  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Paddock 
elms  transplanted,  was  sacrificed  in  the  location  of  the  Congre- 
gational building.  Had  it  been  within  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  saved.  *'The  Listener"  has 
this  to  say  about  the  Paddock  elms  and  the  Old  Granary  Bury- 
ing Ground: — 

"The  missing  foliage  of  the  majestic  collection  of  British 
elms  that  Major  Adino  Paddock,  the  London  coach-maker, 
planted  and  guarded  through  his  life  against  all  indignities  more 
vigilantly  than  the  city  forester  of  our  times  did,  is  made  good  to 
some  extent  by  the  Granary  Burying  Ground's  trees,  which  go 
to  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  old  town.  Seen  from  Washington  street,  as  one  turns  into 
Bromfield  street,  this  high  bank  of  massed  frondage  is  crowned 
in  just  the  right  place  by  a  segment  of  the  dome,  that  in  the  sun- 
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light  is  itself  a  isun-burst,  and  tree-tops  'and  the  dome's  pure  arc 
together  lead  the  mind  along  to  the  green  and  gold  of  the  com- 
mon, whose  'contiguity  of  shade'  is  only  separated  from  the 
Granary's  by  the  beautiful  spire  of  Park-street  church.  As  one 
faces  the  solid  and  glorious  greenery  of  the  common,  shot  under- 
neath with  streaks  of  yellow  sunshine  on  the  slants  of  the  hill- 
sides, one  agrees  with  Professor  Sargent  that  the  room  in  the 
Subway  was  well  lost  to  save  every  rood  of  this  oasis,  magnifi- 
cent heritage  from  the  old  Boston  of  our  pride,  when  sentunent 
was  ever  first  and  the  material  considerations  second."' 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Boston  trees  no  longer 
in  existence  was  the  old  ''Liberty  tree,"  near  the  tavern  of  the 
same  name,  the  latter  still  standing  in  1883.  The  junction  of 
Essex  and  Washington  streets,  which  was  in  .Revolutionary  days 
known  as  Hanover  square,  was  marked  by  a  number  of  splendid 
elms,  the  largest  of  which  was  first  called  the  "great  tree."  It 
was  not  till  1765  that  the  name  '^Liberty  tree"  was  given  it,  at  a 
patriotic  icelebration  in  honor  of  the  expected  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  It  had  already  figured  in  many  demonstrations  of  revolu- 
tionary feeling.  On  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1766,  all  the 
trees  in  Hanover  square  were  decorated  to  assist  in  the  jubilant 
celebration  which  followed ;  and  at  that  time  a  plate  was  affixed 
to  the  "Liberty  tree"  ;  it  read,  "This  tree  was  planted  in  1646,  and 
pruned  by  order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  February  14,  1766." 
This  would  prove  the  tree  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  in  Boston. 
The  grand  old  patriarch  witnessed  and  inspired  many  stirring 
scenes  after  that,  during  Revolutionary  times,  for  the  anti-tea 
party  was  organized  here  November  3,  1773,  and  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  always  met  beneath  its  branches,  or  in  the  tavern  close 
by,  until  it  was  cut  down  by  a  party  of  roistering  British  in  1775, 
when  it  supplied  the  Tories  with  fourteen  cords  of  wood.  The 
trees  in  the  Granary  Burying  Ground  were  planted  in  1830; 
those  on  'Copp's  Hill  in  1843.  ^ 

Leaving  Boston,  our  first  thought  turns  naturally  toward 
historic  Cambridge,  where  we  shall  find  many  old  trees.  The 
first  of  these  to  pass  before  our  mind's  eye  is  the  Washington 
elm.    A  monument  set  at  its  base  bears  this  inscription,  written 
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by  Longfellow:  "Under  this  tree  Washington  first  took  com- 
mand of  the  American  army,  July  3,  1775."  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  all  living  American  trees,  the  most  honored,  and 
certainly  one  of  our  oldest  trees.  It  is  said  that  Washington  had 
a  platform  built  in  its  branches.  One  writer  on  old  trees  says 
that  in  1850  "it  still  retained  its  graceful  proportions,  its  great 
limbs  were  intact,  and  it  showed  few  signs  of  age." 

From  the  Washington  elm  imagination  takes  a  short  step 
to  the  "spreading  chestnut  tree,"  dearly  loved  by  Longfellow, 
and  made  famous  by  him  in  two  poems.  In  the  poem  of  "The 
Village  Blacksmith,"  the  most  familiar  of  these,  he  has  endeared 
to  us  that  homely  vocation  and  exalted  the  dignity  of  labor 
thereby.    Blessed  is  he  who  can  truthfully  say : — 

*^*Something  attempted,  something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

The  graceful  act  of  the  children  of  Cambridge  in  presenting  him 
with  a  chair  made  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  was  as  gracefully 
recognized  by  Longfellow  in  his  poem,  "From  My  Armchair." 
The  chestnut  tree  grew  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Story  street 
a»nd  Brattle  street,  opposite  the  Washington  school.  A  fine  elm 
is  standing  now  on  the  opposite  corner,  and  the  branches  of  the 
two  trees  must  have  formerly  arched  together.  A  fine  elm 
grows  beside  Craigie  House,  far  over-topping  it. 

The  group  of  willow^s  on  Holmes'  field,  originally  a  marshy 
lowland,  are  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  first  palisado  built  to 
protect  the  infant  town  from  Indians  and  w^ild  beasts. 

Harvard  College  yard  can  boast  of  a  liberty  tree  and  a  re- 
bellion tree,  though  they  are  not  known  by  these  names.  The 
first  stood  south  of  Harvard  Hall,  and  witnessed  many  gather- 
ings of  students  in  revolt  against  impopular  tutors.  The  name 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Class  Day  tree.  The  rebellion 
tree,  standing  at  the  eastern  front  of  Hollis  Hall,  was  planted  in 
1792,  and  was  the  centre  of  patriotic  meetings,  and  also  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  what  they  considered  col- 
lege injustice  and  tyranny. 

The  father  of  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  set  out  many  of  the 
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trees  in  the  yard  about  1818.  To  President  Josiah  Qtiincy,  also, 
we  owe  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  college  yard. 

Inseparably  connected  with  Harvard  College  and  Casm- 
bridge  is  the  thought  of  Lowell  and  his  beloved  Elmv\;opd. 
Among  its  noble  trees  are  two  sturdy  elms  brought  from  Eng- 
land before  the  Revolution.  Lowell's  fondness  for  these  an4 
other  trees  near  his  home  often  crops  out  in  his  letters  and 
poems.  The  group  of  willows  on  the  bank  of  the  Charles  rivec 
near  the  Longfellow  park  are  especially  notable.  Three  of  them 
are  included  in  the  River  Front  park. 

'These  willows,  doubtless  of  an  older  date  than  the  town  of 
Cambridge  itself,  apart  from  their  romantic  association  with  ^ 
poet's  nook  of  inspiration,  should  certainly  be  cherished  for  their 
own  beauty  and  venerable  dignity,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress 
one  gazing  up  at  their  gnarled  and  time-worn  branches."  This 
spot  is  called  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  all  sacred  Cambridge. 
The  neighborhood  of  the  common  may  be  called  one  of  the  moet 
beautiful,  from  the  profusion  of  elm  and  other  trees  which  adorfl 
it,  many  of  them  in  their  prime. 

A  short  distance  over  the  Cambridge  line,  in  Arlington, 
stands  the  great  Whittemore  elm,  which  is  said  to  have  been  set 
out  by  Samuel  Whittemore  in  1724.  Not  very  long  ago  there 
were  two  trees,  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  which  to- 
gether formed  a  most  imposing  entrance  to  the  pleasant  town  of 
Arlington. 

In  an  article  on  historic  trees  in  the  New  England  Magazine 
for  July,  1900,  from  which  many  of  the  statements  in  this  paper 
are  taken,  we  note  that  the  elm  outranks  all  others  in  the  number 
of  times  it  is  mentioned.  Elms,  singly  or  in  groups,  are  men- 
tioned thirty-five  times,  while  oaks  are  mentioned  only  six  tiffies, 
fruit  trees  nine  times,  willows  and  pines  three  times,  other  com- 
mon trees  only  once.  Elms  brought  from  England  are  men- 
tioned eight  times.  The  reasons  for  choosing  the  elm  as  a  shade 
tree  might  be  given  as  follows:  It  is  comparatively  rapid  in 
growth,  is  safely  transplanted,  requires  little  care,  admits  of 
severe  pruning,  and  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree,  when  old, 
size  and  beauty.  Oaks,  having  a  Jong  tap  root,  thrive  best  on 
the  spjjt  where  the  acorn  is  planted. 
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While  the  Waverley  oaks  are  not  as  large  nor  as  old  as  the 
big  Redwoods  of  California,  they  are  the  largest  and  oldest  trees 
we  have,  and  we  are  correspondingly  proud  of  them.  Doubtless 
there  is  not  another  group  of  such  notable  trees  in  the  eastern 
states.  There  are  twenty-five  of  them,  the  largest  sending  up  its 
trunk  eighty  feet  into  the  air,  and  measuring  eighteen  and  one- 
half  feet,  five  feet  above  the  ground.  In  1845,  one  of  the  smaller 
trees  was  cut  down.  Lowell  counted  the  rings  and  found  they 
numbered  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  So  that  Agassiz'  estimate 
that  they  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand  years  of 
age  was  not  far  wrong.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  oak  is 
its  horizontal  branching.  Dr.  Holmes  has  spoken  of  this  and 
says  :  "All  the  rest  of  the  trees  shirk  the  work  of  resisting  gravity ; 
the  oak  alone  defi^  it.  It  chooses  the  horizontal  direction  for 
its  limbs,  so  that  their  whole  weight  may  tell,  and  stretches  them 
out  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  so  that  the  strain  may  be  mighty  enough 
to  be  worth  resisting."  Here  is  an  object  lesson  from  nature, 
illustrating  the  strenuous  life  advocated  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Here  also  is  the  repose  which  comes  from  native  strength 
and  endurance  working  in  harmony  with  the  laws  which  under- 
lie all  nature.  For  eight  hundred  years  or  more  these  trees  have 
braved  the  storms  of  winter  and  thrived  under  the  sun  and  rain 
of  summer.  Like  the  Redwoods  of  Cahfornia,  they  are  our 
"emblems  of  permanence." 

"There  needs  no  crown  to  mark  the  forest's  king." 

In  their  patient  strength  they  seem  to  tow^er  above  all  petty 
human  concerns,  and  y^t — is  not  the  human  mind  and  soul 
greater  still? 

The  Waverley  elm,  near  Beaver  Brook,  must  be  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

Closely  associated  with  the  oaks  in  point  of  age  are  the 
trees  of  the  Hemlock  wood  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  One 
writer  calls  it  as  primeval  as  those  forests  described  by  Long- 
fellow^ in  "Evangeline."  An  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  solem- 
nity pervades  these  w^oods ;  the  very  earth  is  carpeted  in  order 
that  the  silence  may  be  more  profound.    The  height  of  the  trees, 
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some  of  which  rise  a  hundred  feet,  their  'straight  trunks  reHeved 
by  gHnts  of  sunlight,  is  ever  an  inspiring  sight.  On  a  quiet  Sun- 
day morning  we  may 

^Tind  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything," 
while  sitting  on  the  slope  of  this  hill.   The  silence  is.  relieved  by 
frequent  bird-songs,  jand  the  sombre  hues  of  the  evergreens  by 
the  flash  of  the  tanager's  wing  as  he  flits  to  and  fro. 

Many  of  the  towns  around  Boston  are  the  proud  possessors 
of  single  trees  of  noble  dimensions,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may 
long  be  landmarks.  'Milton,  Dedham,  and  Quincy  all  boast  of 
trees  worth  mention  on  the  point  of  age  and  beauty.  In  Dedham 
and  Quincy  are  trees  which  figure  on  the  seals  of  those  towns, 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  large  pine  tree  in  Maiden  served  as 
the  model  for  the  tree  on  the  seal  of  the  state  of  Maine.  The 
Dexter  elm,  in  Maiden,  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Dexter  streets, 
must  be  at  least  two  hundred  years  old.  The  Stone  elm.  East 
Watertown,  stands  near  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Grove 
streets.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Fresh  Pond  in 
1763. 

On  the  Brooks  estate,  at  West  Medford,  are  several  old 
trees,  and  some  of  them,  the  hickories,  if  tradition  may  be  be- 
lieved, were  in  their  prime  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  A  black 
walnut  was  planted  on  the  estate  isome  time  previous  to  1768. 
Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks  set  out  a  horse-chestnut  in  1810,  and  an 
elm  tree  at  a  later  time. 

On  Main  street,  Medford,  are  three  elm  trees  which  are  of 
interest,  not  so  much  from  their  age,  which  is  said  to  be  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  but  from  the  fact  that  their  immediate  ancestor  was 
brought  from  England  in  a  bandbox  at  an  early  date. 

Until  within  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  row  of  fine  elm  trees 
could  be  seen  over-topping  the  houses  along  Inman  street,  Cam- 
bridge. They  marked  the  line  of  an  old  road,  which  is  shown  on 
all  Revolutionary  maps,  which  led  from  Charlestown  to  that  part 
of  Cambridge  where  the  City  Hall  now  is.  A  very  few  of  these 
trees  are  still  standing. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  1905  the  Somerville  Historical  Society  received  through 
Mrs.  Alice  E.  Lake,  one  of  its  loyal  members,  a  package  of 
papers  that  formerly  belonged  to  her  father,  the  late  Guy  C. 
Hawkins,  bf  Somerville.  They  were  all  penned  with  his  own 
hand.  Several  of  these  documents  relate  to  the  separation  of 
Somerville  from  Charlestown,  and  possess  much  general  interest. 
They  give  us  some  idea  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  this  sec- 
tion before  the  decisive  step  was  taken.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
editor  to  give  to  the  public  some  of  these  manuscripts  from  time 
to  time.  The  one  selected  for  this  number  of  ''Historic  Leaves" 
bears  no  date,  but  from  another,  which  appears  to  be  a  rough 
draft  from  the  one  in  question,  we  infer  that  it  was  written  in 
1824  or  1825,  and  that  the  statistics  were  taken  from  the  town 
records  for  the  fiscal  year  1823-4.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr. 
Hawkins  classes  himself  among  "the  young  men." 

(The  orthography  is  that  of  the  original.) 

Petitioners  for  a  Seperation  of  the  Town  of  Charlestown. 


Names  of  Resident 


Landholders 

Houses  &c 

Acres 

Tax 

Samuel  Tufts 

House,  Barn  &  out  B  .  . 

.  93 

107.06 

John  Ireland 

Do 

do     .    .    .  . 

.  31J 

29.18 

Simeon  Copps 

Do 

(< 

.  474 

45.17 

Samuel  Kent 

Do 

.  57 

29.50 

Thomas  Rand  jr 

Do 

<t 

7 

11.25 

Jonathan  Kent 

3.15 

Hall  J.  Kelly 

House  Barn  &c    .    .  . 

.  24 

41.70 

Isaac  Tufts 

House  Barn  &c    .    .  . 

.  102 

62.11 

Bernard  Tufts 

Do 

do     .    .    .  . 

.  86 

91.81 

Joseph  Adams 

Do 

do     .    .    .  . 

.  100 

86.20 

Asa  Tufts 

Do 

(( 

.  74 

71.85 

John  Tufts 

Do 

({ 

.  62 

52.83 

Amos  Hazleton 

Do 

(( 

.  13f 

19.67 

1906.] 
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Names  of  Resident 

Landholders  Houses  &c                   Acres  Tax 

Christopher  Hawkins    Do       "    7   

David  A.  Sanborn  JDo       "   42  27.12 

Robert  Sanborn  Do       "                              6  10.71 

Nathan  Tufts  2d  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     20  33.82 

Alex.  Geddes  House  &  Factory   20.46 

WiUiam  Munroe  Do      Shop   12.12 

Robert  Vinal  Do    Barns  &c   15.89 

PhilHp  Bonner  Do    4   

C  Harrington  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     17  19.15 

Edwin  Munroe  Do       do                            4J  10.60 

Joshua  Littlefield  Do       do   13.74 

Charles  Tufts  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .       6J  25.72 

Benj.  Hadley  Do      do                          15  25.70 

Joel  Tufts  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     50  39.12 

Nath.  H  Henchman  Do                                      8  43.55 

William  Dickson  Do       do  10   

Wm.  Whitemore  Do       "                            36  36.96 

John  Swan  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     35J  18.16 

Henry  Gardner  Do       do  32  15.36 

Thomas  Hutchinson  House  Barns  &c    .    .    .    .     52  34.16 

Daniel  Tufts  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     16J  38.89 

John  Odin  Do       do                            4  50.29 

A  Spalding  House   5.74 

John  Runey  jr  House  Barns  &c    .    .    .    .     18J  28.85 

Thomas  Rand  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     48  36.17 
(38  Resident  Landholders) 
Young  men 

William  Rand    2.50 

G  C  Hawkins    9.41 

Samuel  Adams    2.50 

J  C  Magoon    2.50 

Asa  Tufts  2d    2.50 

Oliver  Tufts    2.50 

Daniel  Stone    2.50 

(7  young  men)   (total)  1130  Acres  $1236.17 
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Names  of  Tenants  Houses  &c                   Acres  Tax 

A  Newhall    2.50 

John  Tufts  jr  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     30  30.81 

Benj  Tufts                  do                                     51J  36.52 

David  Wait    11.68 

A  Barnard    2.50 

S  Gerrald    2.50 

Joseph  Miller    11.47 

Joseph  Miller  jr    6.94 

E  Gaffield   2.(torn) 

Samuel  Shed   (torn) 

Samuel  Frost    (torn) 

Luke  Wyman           House  Barns                       148  66.22 

A  Pierce  Do       "   27   

Zeba  Thayer    2.50 

J  Barker              •   2.50 

S  Saunderson    11.57 

E  Cobbet  House  Barns  &c    ....    235  190.21 

M  Griffin                 a  do  &  Brickyard   10.93 

J  Clark    6.39 

T  Ward                                                               . .  4.44 

J  Kidder    8.33 

JSowden.          ■       House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     33  36.94 

A  Stone                  J  do   5.74 

S  Perry    2.50 

H  Shapley    2.50 

A  Richardson    2.50 

D  Angier              '   2.50 

J  Lovett    2.50 

J  Taylor  J  House  &  Brickyard    .    .     . .  11.57 

J  Blanchard    11.23 

D  Davis    2.50 

J  H  Hill    2.50 

32  Tenants) 

Non-resident  Landholders 

Benjamin  Joy           House  Barn  140  113.20 

Wm  Buckley  ^  

Jotham  Johnson  ,  ,   ,   .   .  r. 


1906.J 
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Non-resident 

Landholders                     Houses  &c  Acres  Tax 

A  Davenport    69  24.08 

N  Goddard                                                            8  6.59 

S.  Watson                                                             6  2.38 

T.  Foster    33  44.17 

Benj.  Rand    5   

A.  Cutter                                                              3^  2.2? 

Yv  m  Hunnewcll    1   


T.  Goddard 
W.  C.  Phipps 


J  Phipps   

N.  Austin   

A.  Ward   10  19.44 

Wm  Fro'St   22^  8.54 

F.  Sawyer    4  2.59 

L.  Tappan  Bleachery  &  Printing    ....  64.80 


(18  N.  R.  Landholders)  829  $792.86 

1130  1236.17 


1959  $2029.03 
Swan,  Reed  &  Wyman  200  80. 


Acres  2159  $2109.03 


Remonstrants  against  a  Seperation  of  the  Town  of  Charlestown. 
Names  of  Resident 


Landholders 

Houses  &c 

Acres 

Tax 

A  Babcock 

House  &  Store  .    .  . 

.    .  184 

57.36 

Edward  Cutter 

Do 

do      .    .  . 

.    .  43 

41.47 

Fitch  Cutter 

do 

.    .  8 

14.27 

Timothy  Tufts 

do 

(( 

.    .  31 

19.89 

T  Sargent 

do 

(f 

.    .  5 

2.50 

(torn)nny 

do 

<( 

.    .  5 

25.51 

(torn)  Torry 

do 

.    .  58 

53.80 

(torn)  eph  Adams  jr 

House 

Barn  &c    .  . 

.    .  25 

27.44 

James  Russell 

do 

((  (( 

.    .  41 

41.70 

P.  R.  Russell 

do 

a 

.    .  70 

54.14 

S  P  Teel 

do 

(( 

.    .  22 

18.91 
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Names  of  Resident 


Landholders                 Houses  &c                    Acres  Tax 

Eb.  Cutter                                                             6  10.18 

T  Gould  2-3  do  1-3  Brewery   39.22 

J  Hager  House  &  Store   15.13 

E  Lampson   

L  Stanton                                                              6  5.63 

Samuel  Gardner  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     55  27.02 

Jonathan  Teel  jr  House  Barn  &c    .    .    .    .     36  16.92 

Jonathan  Teel   T-IJ  41.40 


(18  Resident  Landholders) 
N.  R.  Landholders 
C  Thomson 

Wm.  Wyman  .  . 

N.  Wyman  .  . 

WDaie  .  . 


C  Wright   16  6.16 

(5  N.  R.  Landholders) 
Tenants 

Charles  Bradbury      House  &  Brickyard   16.11 

Jacob  Page                                                           . .  2.50 

S  Childs                                                              . .  10.93 

I  Thorning    8.33 

Benj  Parker    8.10 

A  Cook   11  19.34 

A  Larkin                                                               6  4^12 

A  Dickson   

Clark    6.33 

9  Tenants 
Youn'^  men 

C  Bradbury  jr             .   9  50 

J.  Hager  jr    2.50 

Wm  A  Russell    9,74 

T  Teel    3.I5 

X.  Lampson    4.77 

S  Lampson    2.50 

S  Gardner  jr    2.50 


(7  young  men)  507  $622.30 
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Names  of 

Common  Laborers    Houses  &c  Acres  Tax 
E  Whitney 
N  J  Varniim 

S  Sawyer  Tenant   15.20 

R  Judkins  at  Sawyers   2.50 

A.  Thurston  do    2.50 

A.  S.  Tandy  do    2.50 

E.  ChilHs  at  Greenleafs   2.50 

J  Cooper    6.75 

W  Walsh    26.10 

T  Greenleaf  Tenant   14.75 

W  Wilcolm    11.25 

W  Hovey  Tenant   7.25 

J  Barry 
S  Glillen 
C  Knight 

J  Green  at  Brew  house   2.50 

P  Greenleaf  at  Childs    2.50 

J  W  Loring  Tenant   5.73 

A  Wheeler 

D  Titus  at  Torrys   2.50 

E  Pearson  at  Cutters   2.50 

D  Ames  Tenant   6.42 

B  Parker    8.03 

H  Hutchinson  at  Parkers   2.50 

W  Butler  at  Bradburys   2.50 

J  Hears  "       Do    2.50 

L  Stevens  at  Cutters   2.50 

G  Knowlton  at    Do   2.50 

L  Hathern  at    Do   2.50 

J  Jeemes  (?) 
L  Blodget 

C  Ford  at  Torrys   2.50 


32  Common  Laborers  139.18 

622.30 


Tax  paid  761.48 
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CHARI.ESTOWN  SCHOOLS  AFTER  J825 

By  Frank  Mortimer  Hawcs 

(  Continued.  ) 

It  was  voted  in  May,  1825,  that  Messrs.  Edward  Cutter, 
Chester  Adams,  and  Rev.  Henry  Jackson  of  the  trustees  have 
charge  of  the  Milk  Row  and  Winter  Hill  schools;  that  Miss 
Charlotte  Wayne  be  employed  at  the  former,  and  Miss  Eliza 
Wayne  at  the  latter,  to  teach  twenty  weeks,  at  $4.00  per  week ; 
and  that  Miss  Sarah  Perry  be  engaged  for  school  No.  4  for  the 
same  time,  at  $3.17  per  week.  Mr.  (James)  Russell  was  em- 
powered to  secure  a  teacher  for  ward  5,  at  $3.00  per  week. 
Voted  that  schools  without  the  Neck  be  no  longer  permitted 
to  be  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  and  that  five  and 
one-half  days'  services  each  week  be  required  of  the  instructors. 

October  4,  the  president,  L.  M.  Parker,  reported  that  he 
and  Captain  Cutter  had  visited  the  school  at  Milk  Row  on  Fri- 
day last.  Fifty-two  scholars  were  present  out  of  a  membership 
of  seventy-five.  The  same  date  it  was  voted  that  schools  in 
wards  3  and  6  be  provided  with,  a  master  the  ensuing  winter  by 
Messrs.  Cutter,  Adams,  and  Jackson,  and  that  Messrs  Parker 
and  Russell  attend  to  that  duty  for  wards  4  and  5.  October  6 
Miss  Perry's  school  was  examined,  also  Miss  Cutter's  (ward  5). 
October  14  the  Winter  Hill  school  w^as  examined.  Number 
enrolled,  thirty-five  boys  and  twenty-three  girls;  present,  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  respectively.  There  were  present  of  the  trus- 
tees Messrs.  Adams,  Jackson,  Cutter,  and  Pool.  Remarks  were 
made  by  several  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  exercises  were 
closed  by  an  address  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Joshua  O.  Colburn  was  employed  to  teach  the  winter 
school  at  ward  3  five  months,  to  begin  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November,  at  $30  per  month ;  Mr.  John  Parker,  of  Chelmsford, 
was  engaged  for  the  ward  6  school,  at  $32,  from  November  15 ; 
Philemon  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  received  the  appointment  to  ward  4, 
at  $27;  and  Bowan  A.  Tufts  for  ward  5,  at  $26,  both  to  begin 
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November  1  and  to  continue  through  the  season.  The  number 
of  pupils  without  the  Neck  in  October  was  199 ;  in  the  whole 
town,  1,144.  Of  bills  approved  at  this  time,  Charlotte 
Wayne  -received  $84;  Eliza  Wayne.  $88;  Cornelius 
Walker,  $200;  Sarah  Perry,  $63;  Jane  Hobbs,  $16;  Eliza 
Ann  Cutter,  $60 ;  Samuel  Bigelow,  $150 ;  and  (in  February) 
Samuel  Barrett,  $150. 

Seven  primary  schools  went  into  effect  May  16,  1825. 
They  were  located  according  to  the  recommendation  of  last 
year.  For  the  first  time  we  are  permitted  to  give  the  names  of 
the  primary  teachers  of  Charlestown,  for  up  to  this  date,  except 
for  a  brief  period  about  1813,  these  schools  were  of  a  private 
character,  and  the  mistresses  depended  upon  their  patrons  for 
reimbursement.  They  were:  Mrs.  Polly  Jaquith,  Mrs.  Mary 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Hannah  Rea,  Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  Miss  Lucy 
Wyman  (succeeded  by  Miss  Rebecca  French),  Miss  Adeline 
Hyde,  and  Miss  Roxanna  Jones.  The  whole  number  in  these 
schools  was  445 ;  present  at  the  examinations,  385.  "The  trus- 
tees are  free  to  declare  their  belief  that  the  benefit  of  these  in- 
stitutions will  fully  meet  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of 
their  friends.  The  children  are  put  upon  a  regular  course  of  in- 
struction, alike  in  all  these  schools,  and  are  kept  in  good  order. 
The  trustees  are  confident  that  a  school  of  fifty  children  of 
ordinary  capacity,  from  four  to  seven,  who  shall  give  their  gen- 
eral attendance,  will  be  far  better  prepared  to  enter  the  higher 
schools  than  the  same  number  have  heretofore  been  when 
promiscuously  admitted  from  private  schools."  The  estimated 
expense  for  the  coming  year  is  $6,000.  Signed  by  Chester 
Adams,  for  the  Secretary.  i 

1826-27. 

Voted  that  Mr.  Hall  J.  Kelley  have  charge  of  wards  3  and  6, 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  H.  Henchman  of  wards  4  and  5.  These 
gentlemen  were  requested  to  draft  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  schools  outside  the  Neck,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
board.  Later,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Henchman,  "whose  appear- 
ance and  deportment  gave  promise  of  a  valuable  and  efficient 
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service,"  William  S.  Phipps,  of  the  trustees,  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Henchman's  place  on  committees.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Whipple  was  made  secretary  of  the  board  in  place  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son, who  was  ill.  Samuel  Bigelow  is  still  teacher  of  the 
school  at  the  Neck.  Voted  that  salaries  for  teachers  of  sum- 
mer schools  outside  the  Neck  shall  not  exceed  the  sums  allowed 
last  year,  and  that  the  length  of  the  term  be  the  same,  twenty 
weeks.  Voted  to  pay  the  primary  teachers  a  salary  of  $225 
each.  The  trustees  also  considered  the  expediency  of  allowing 
the  female  scholars  in  the  primary  schools  to  practice  needle 
work.  Of  bills  approved  in  May,  Cornelius  Walker  received 
$200,  Samuel  Barrett,  $151.88  (teacher  of  the  Female  school), 
and  Peter  Conant,  $200. 

Thursday,  September  21,  1826,  the  ward  4  school  under 
Miss  Knight  was  examined  by  Messrs.  Kelley  and  Phipps. 
"The  school  is  in  a  condition  to  deserve  their  unqualified  disap- 
probation." ''They  made  an  attempt  to  visit  school  No.  5,  kept 
by  Miss  Frost,  but  owing  to  a  want  of  punctuality  on  their  part 
in  regard  to  the  hour  assigned  for  it,  they  found  the  school- 
house  closed  and  consequently  no  examination  of  that  school 
took  place."  Friday,  September  22,  Messrs.  Kelley,  Phipps,  and 
Whipple  visited  schools  No.  3  and  6.  "The  former,  kept  by 
Miss  Flanders,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  very  small  chil- 
dren with  which  it  was  crowded,  was  found  in  rather  a  languish- 
ing condition.  No.  6  at  Winter  hill,  under  Miss  Whipple,  was 
found  in  a  state  of  improvement  seldom  surpassed  by  schools  of 
that  class,  which  evinced  great  industry  and  attention  in  the 
scholars,  and  some  capacity  and  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  very  flattering  condition  of  this  school  may  also 
be  justly  attributed  to  another  cause,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked  or  disregarded ;  the  scholars,  forty-four  in  num- 
ber, not  one  of  whom  were  absent  at  the  examination,  exhibited 
an  appearance  of  neatness  in  their  persons  and  of  attention  and 
docility  in  their  deportment  which  proved  that  they  had  not 
been  neglected  at  home ;  that  the  parents  had  contributed  their 
full  share  to  the  prosperity  of  this  school." 

October  3,  1826,  Ann  E.  Whipple  and  Miss  Flanders  each 
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received  $75  for  services.  It  was  voted  that  Miss  Whipple 
be  permitted  to  continue  the  school  at  Winter  Hill  two  weeks 
longer. 

Voted  that  the  winter  'schools  outside  the  Neck  be  for  five 
months  in  wards  3  and  6,  four  months  in  ward  4,  and  three 
months  in  ward  5;  that  Mr.  Phipps  be  empowered  to  procure 
wood  for  the  school  at  the  Neck  and  at  Winter  Hill,  and  that 
Mr.  Kelley  perform  a  like  duty  for  the  other  outside  schools. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Kelley,  himself  a  teacher  in  Boston,  but  a 
resident  on  Somerville  soil,  was  the  author  of  a  spelling  book 
which  the  trustees  voted  not  to  introduce  into  the  Charlestown 
schools. 

November  7,  of  bills  approved,  Hersina  Knight  received 
$65 ;  Martha  Frost,  $62.30. 

April  3,  1827,  "voted  that  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools 
(within  the  Neck)  must  be  present  at  their  schools  ten  minutes 
before  the  time  appointed  to  open,  which  must  be  at  8  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  precisely.  No  scholar  is  to  be 
admitted  without  written  excuse  from  his  parent,  guardian,  or 
master,  and  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  on  any  pretense  after 
school  shall  have  been  opened  fifteen  minutes." 

The  winter  schools  without  the  Neck  were  examined  as 
follows:  No.  6,  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Whipple,  the  others  by 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Kelley.  The  number  of  scholars  on  the 
rolls  was,  eighty-two  for  Milk  Row,  forty  for  ward  4,  thirty- 
eight  for  ward  5,  and  sixty-seven  for  ward  6  (Winter  Hill).  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  received  for  services  as  follows : 
Ezekiel  D.  Dyer,  $150;  Philemon  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  $112;  Charles 
Tidd,  $102 ;  Andrew  Wallis,  $160.  In  the  report  for  ward  6  we 
read:  "This  school  in  point  of  order  and  discipline  has  deterio- 
rated since  our  last  visit.  The  teacher,  although  he  has  been  un- 
commonly industrious  and  devoted,  yet  a  want  of  that  system 
and  method  so  essential  was  very  apparent.  The  writing  was 
generally  very  ordinary,  but  the  trustees  do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  to  say  that  nothing  useful  has  been  taught  or  learned 
in  this  school.  On  the  contrary  much  has  been  attempted  and 
learned  beyond  the  requirements  of  our  public  schools/' 
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Cornelius  Walker  ended  his  labors  as  teacher  of  the 
**Latin  Grammar  school"  October  24,  and  went  to  the  Eliot 
school  in  Boston.  jCharles  Peirce  was  chosen  his  successor. 
The  salary  of  male  teachers  within  the  peninsula  was  $600  at 
this  time.  Josiah  Fairbanks  was  appointed  to  the  female 
school  in  Austin  street,  as  Mr.  Barrett  resigned  in  July.  Miss 
Ann  D.  Sprague,  assistant,  resigned  (March,  1827)  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Holroyd.  "This  school  contains  250  females 
whose  character  and  habits  are  rapidly  forming,  and  who  are 
soon  to  exert  a  silent  but  powerful  influence  upon  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  community  around  them.  The  building  is 
badly  constructed  and  much  crowded.  The  standard  of  public 
education  is  undoubtedly  rising  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  primary  schools."  The  number  in  the  primary 
grades  is  476,  in  the  grammar  and  writing  schools,  632.  The 
estimated  current  expense  is  $6,500.  Signed  by  Benjamin 
Whipple,  Secretary. 

J827-28. 

The  schools  without  the  Neck  were  put  under  the  charge 
of  Messrs.  Kelley  and  J.  Stearns  Hurd,  and  May  19,  Miss  Ann 
E.  Whipple  was  assigned  to  the  Milk  Row  school.  "The  com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  alterations  and  re- 
pairs on  the  schoolhouses  beyond  the  Neck,  reported  (May  25) 
that  it  appeared  upon  examination  that  the  house  at  Milk  Row 
had  been  cleared  of  its  desks,  benches,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Kelley,  and 
that  a  new  arrangement  of  the  same  had  been  commenced  by 
him,  the  exact  plan  of  which  they  had  not  ascertained,  and  that 
the  work  was  suspended  by  your  committee  until  they  should 
receive  further  order  from  the  board.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  that  the  schoolhouse  at  Winter  Hill  may  be  made 
convenient  and  comfortable  by  merely  placing  the  desks  farther 
apart  and  altering  the  form  of  the  seats,  with  the  addition  of 
crickets,  without  the  removal  of  the  partition  or  the  addition  of 
a  porch."  The  committee  was  given  full  powers  with  refer- 
ence to  both  houses.  Miss  Susan  Ann  Warren  began  the  sum- 
mer term  at  Winter  Hill  June  4;  the  next  week  Miss  Gardner 
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at  No.  5,  and  Miss  Ann  Brown  at  No.  4  opened  their  schools. 
The  last  mentioned,  being  transferred  to  one  of  the  primary 
schools  on  the  peninsula,  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Ger- 
rish,  July  3.  About  this  time  Mr.  Kelley  resigned,  and  Chester 
Adams  w^as  assigned  to  his  place  on  committees.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  authorize  the  treasurer  to  purchase 
three  maps  of  the  world  and  three  of  the  United  States  for  the 
three  grammar  schools.  The  outside  schools  had  their  usual 
fall  examinations  in  October.  Dr.  Hurd  was  authorized  to  se- 
cure teachers  for  the  winter  school  in  wards  4  and  5.  Ira  Stick- 
ney  was  engaged  for  the  Milk  Row  school,  and  Joel  Pierce  for 
the  Winter  Hill  road.  The  former  was  relieved  February  5,. 
1828,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  the  latter  probably  did  not 
serve  that  season,  as  the  teachers,  according  to  pay-roll,  were 
Philemon  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  $124,  Bowen  A.  Tufts,  $98,  and  A.  G. 
Hoit,  $137.60.  Bills  approved:  Elizabeth  D.  Gardner,  $63.40; 
Ann  E.  Whipple,  $80;  Susan  R.  Warren,  $80;  Elizabeth  Ger- 
rish,  $52.31. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827  the  people  at  Milk  Row  were  al- 
lowed to  use  their  schoolhouse  during  the  recess  for  a  private 
school.  No  2  primary  school  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Miss 
French,  and  Miss  Ann  Brown  was  given  the  position.  "The 
trustees  have  considered  it  expedient  to  continue  the  children 
in  the  primary  schools  until  they  are  eight  years  old." 

In  the  eight  primary  departments  there  are  533  scholars, 
with  from  thirty-five  to  seventy-five  in  each.  In  the  three 
grammar  schools  there  are  691.  "The  trustees  call  attention  to 
the  poor  state  of  the  school  on  Town  Hill.  The  interior  was 
originally  intended  to  meet  the  purposes  of  a  schoolhouse,  and 
to  accommodate  the  town  with  a  place  of  meeting  to  transact 
the  public  business,  and  so  it  has  been  used  many  years.  The 
forms  and  desks  were  always  inconvenient,  and  are  now  so  much 
worn  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  use.  The  floors  and  stairs  are 
also  in  bad  condition.  The  expense  of  refitting  will  be  $500." 
The  next  year  we  learn  that  these  repairs  exceeded  the  appro- 
priation by  $180. 

In  consequence  of   the  unsatisfactory   conditions  at  the 
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female  school  on  Austin  street,  as  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  report,  we  find  from  the  warrant  for  town  meeting, 
to  be  held  March  5,  1827,  that  measures  were  taken  for  a  new 
school  building.  The  site  afterwards  chosen  was  on  the  Train- 
ing field,  and  the  building  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas 
Hooper,  Josiah  Harris,  and  Lot  Pool,  made  their  final  report  in 
the  following  December.  We  learn  that  the  building  was  fifty- 
six  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  stood  on  a  piece  of  land  with  ninety- 
one  feet  frontage  (other  dimensions  given),  and  that  in  the  yard 
was  a  good  well  of  water  wdth  a  pump.  The  entire  cost  was 
$5,859.92,  which  left  a  deficit  of  $1,359.92  above  the  $4,500  ap- 
propriated. In  the  school  report  for  this  year  we  find  that  $300 
had  also  been  appropriated  for  building  a  primary  schoolhouse 
in  the  yard  of  the  female  school.  The  records  state  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  Training  field  school  the  female  school  in 
Austin  street  removed  thither,  and  Mr.  Holroyd,  having  re- 
signed, Lemuel  Gulliver  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Mr.  Aaron  Sargent,  who  lately  addressed  the  alumni  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  school  {January  30,  1906),  and  whose  address 
was  subsequently  printed  in  the  Somerville  Journal,  thinks  the 
new  building  above  referred  to  was  probably  the  forerunner  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  school,  and  was  located  near  the  present  one 
of  that  name.  He  was  doubtless  led  to  this  opinion  because  he 
interpreted  the  wording  of  the  original  warrant,  ''within  the 
Neck,"  to  mean  "at  the  Neck."  I  have  shown  in  previous  arti- 
cles that  other  careful  historians,  even  Frothingham  and 
Wyman,  were  led  astray  in  some  of  their  references  to  a  school 
at  the  Neck.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  re-read  the  pre- 
vious articles  in  this  series,  I  think  he  will  find,  substantially, 
all  that  can  be  known  about  the  Neck  school  up  to  the  time 
which  we  are  considering.  In  1827  there  was  a  brick  school- 
house  there  of  several  3'ears'  standing,  and,  as  Mr.  Sargent 
says,  in  May,  1830,  the  town  voted  to  repair  this  building  at  an 
expense  of  $300.  The  records  of  the  school  board  are  so  ex- 
plicit that  the  new  building  of  this  year  can  be  no  other  than  the 
one  at  the  Training  field. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora,  Vol  1,  under  date  of  December 
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20,  says:  "A  new  brick  schoolhouse  on  part  of  the  Training 
field  was  erected  and  occupied  early  in  the  last  month.  The 
building  is  56x33  feet  and  two  stories  in  height.  It  has  one 
room  with  144  seats,  and  two  small  rooms  in  each  story.  The 
cost  tos  $5,500.  There  are  now  200  to  250  pupils,  or  90  to 
100  in  the  first  story,  where  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught, 
and  120  to  140  in  the  second  story,  where  they  are  instructed  in 
reading,  grammar,  geography,  etc.  All  the  scholars  are  girls. 
The  boys  attend  at  the  old  brick  schoolhouse  near  Rev.  Mr. 
Fay's.  Children  are  admitted  between  seven  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Near  by  is  a  primary  school,  now  having  sixty  to 
seventy  pupils  between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  also 
kept  open  the  year  round.'' 

From  this  same  newspaper  we  learn  other  interesting  facts 
relating  to  schools. 

"The  highest  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  (in  Charlestown)  is 
$800,  which  does  not  include  the  profits  of  some  of  them  in  the 
book  and  stationery  trade."  i 

The  Rev.  James  Walker,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  later 
the  president  of  Harvard  College,  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  at  the  commencement  exercises  August  29,  1827.  The 
next  year,  June  14, 18<J8,  he  delivered  the  Election  sermon. 

A  number  of  advertisements  relating  to  private  schools  in 
Charlestown  appear  in  this  volume: — 

Female  School 

"The  winter  term  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Clark's  school  for  the 
instruction  of  young  ladies  in  the  solid  branches  of  education 
will  commence  on  Monday  next.  Application  for  admission  to 
this  school  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Swift,  Chester  Adams, 
Henry  Jaques,  committee.  Charlestown,  November  15,  1827." 

June  7,  1828,  the  private  school  kept  by  Nathaniel  Magoun 
opens.  ' 

Under  date  of  August  9,  1828,  appears  the  notice  of  a 
select  school  to  be  kept  by  Moses  A.  Curtis.  Latin  and 
Greek  will  be  taught. 
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But  most  interesting  of  these  advertisements  is  the  follow- 
ing, und^r  date  of  February  9,  1828: — 

"The  Ursuline  Community, 

Mt.  Benedict,  Charlestown, 
Admits -ladies  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  garden  has 
two  acres,  the  whole  farm  twelve  acres.  Each  pupil  is  to  bring 
with  her  her  bed  and  bedding,  six  towels,  six  napkins,  and  her 
table  furniture,  consisting  of  table  and  tea  spoon,  knife,  fork, 
and  tumbler,  all  which  will  be  returned  at  her  departure.  The 
uniform  of  the  young  ladies  consists,  on  week  days  of  a  gray 
Bombazette  dress,  and  white  on  Sundays.  Three  months' 
notice  of  a  removal  is  requested.  No  boarder  is  allowed  to 
sleep  out,  except  in  case  of  illness.  Permission  to  drive  out  is 
given  once  a  month.  No  visitors  are  allowed  on  Sundays.  The 
religious  opinions  of  the  children  are  not  interfered  with. 
Terms:  Board  and  tuition  per  annum  payable  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance, $125.  Ink,  quills,  and  paper,  $4.00.  Books  at  the  store 
price.  Extra  charges:  For  each  of  the  languages,  except  Eng- 
lish, per  quarter,  in  advance  $6.00;  piano,  $6,  harp  $10,  guitar 
and  vocal  music,  $6.  Use  of  instruments,  $1.  Flower,  land- 
scape, and  figure  drawing,  $6.  .  Painting  on  velvet,  satin,  and 
wood,  $6;  ditto  in  oil  colors,  $6.  Dancing  at  the  master's 
charge. 

The  first  care  is  to  instruct  pupils  in  the  great  and  sublime 
truths  of  rehgion,  etc.  The  other  objects  of  instruction  are : 
English,  French,  Latin,  and  if  required,  Spanish  and  Italian 
(grammatically),  '  history,  ancient  and  modern,  chronolog>^, 
mythology,  geography,  use  of  the  globe,  astronomy,  com- 
position, poetry,  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphysics,  moral  philoso- 
phy, writing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  every  kind  of  useful 
needlework,  etc." 

We  will  close  our  account  of  this  year  with  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  Charlestown  Free  Schools  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Schools  without  the  Neck. 

The  children  shall  be  at  least  four  years  old. 

Children  shall  commence  their  course  with  a  spelling  book, 
such  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Trustees,  and  shall  use  no 
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other  in  school  until  they  can  read  and  spell  promiscuously  and 
with  readiness  all  the  reading  and  spelling  lessons,  and  shall 
have  learned  perfectly  all  the  stops  and  marks,  and  their  use, 
the  abbreviations  and  the  use  of  numbers — and  letters  used  for 
numbers — in  reading. 

The  teachers  shall  divide  this  part  of  their  schools  into 
such  classes  as  they  may  think  proper.  The  scholars  in  each 
school  who  shall  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  spelling 
book  required  above,  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  reading,  spelling,  geography,  and  English  grammar, 
and  the  following  are  the  books  to  be  used  until  further  order  of 
the  trustees: — 

Fourth  Class. — Spelling  book  and  Testament.  This  class 
shall  be  exercised  daily  in  spelling  from  the  Testament  as  well  as 
from  the  spelling  book. 

Third  Class. — Murray's  Introduction  to  his  English  Reader 
and  Cummings'  First  Lessons  in  Geography  and  Astronomy. 
This  class  shall  be  exercised  in  spelHng  from  the  'Tntroduction." 

Second  Class. — Dictionary  (Walker's),  Murray's  English 
Reader,  and  Murray's  English  Grammar,  abridged  by  Alger. 

First  Class. — Dictionary  and  the  Grammar  (continued), 
American  First  Class  Book,  Morse's  Geography  and  Atlas.  The 
teachers  will  be  careful  that  none  be  advanced  to  a  higher  class 
until  they  shall  have  made  such  progress  as  fitly  to  entitle  them 
to  preferment. 

In  the  study  of  arithmetic  the  scholars  shall  first  jattend  to 
Robinson's  Elements.  They  may  also  be  examined  in  Colburn's 
Mental  Arithmetic,  after  which  the  American  Arithmetic  by 
Robinson  is  recommended. 

The  teachers  will  see  that  the  children  have  constant  and  full 
employment,  and  give  close  application  to  their  studies. 
Whispering  and  talking  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
A  school  should  be  a  place  of  order  and  industry,  each  scholar 
attending  to  his  own  lessons  without  noise  or  disturbance  of  any 
kind. 

The  teachers  are  required  to  maintain  good  order  by  a  pru- 
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dent  and  vigilant  course  of  discipline,  and  a  failure  in  this  respect 
will  be  considered  good  cause  for  removal. 

The  hours  of  school  shall  be  from  9  to  12,  and  from  1.30  to 
4.30,  except  through  the  three  summer  months,  when  they  shall 
be  from  8  to  11  and  from  2  to  5.  Teachers  shall  be  punctual  and 
require  like  punctuality  of  their  scholars. 

The  following  shall  be  the  holidays:  Fast  Day,  the  Day  of 
the  General  Election,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the 
rest  of  the  week  thereafter.   The  afternoons  of  Saturdays. 


A  SHORT  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  GUY  C  HAWKINS 

[In  connection  with  the  Guy  C.  Hawkins  papers  begun  in 
this  issue  of  Historic  I^eaves,  the  following  short  autobiograph- 
ical scrap  may  be  of  interest.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs« 
Alice  E.  Lake  for  this  contribution.] 

It  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  look  back  upon  those  who 
have  passed  away,  who  exist  in  our  memories,  as  the  relics  of 
departed  joys,  and  who  yet  make  up  a  part  of  the  countless 
ligaments  which  bind  us  to  life.  The  changes  of  a  short 
transitory  life  are  matters  of  little  moment  except  to  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  unless  the  example  is  a  warning  or  pattern 
to  those  who  come  after  us. 

I  was  born  and  bred  in  a  village  of  New  England  contigu- 
ous to  the  capital,  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  some  property, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  The  indi- 
viduals composing  this  community  were  in  a  comparative 
equality,  for  although  a  part  were  owners  of  the  soil  and  others 
but  tenants  and  laborers,  yet  industry  gave  all  an  independent 
support,  and  the  children  of  the  whole  mingled  together  in  the 
same  free  school. 

Educated  thus,  I  imbibed  a  domestic  spirit,  which  has  held 
by  me  through  life.  For  in  my  early  days  I  discovered  that  in 
my  own  happy  country  there  was  a  leaven  of  aristocracy  work- 
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ing  in  the  veins  of  the  showy  and  fashionable  part  of  the  com- 
munity, independent  of  that  natural  superiority  which  grows 
out  of  acknowledged  integrity  and  intelligence. 

The  first  nineteen  years  of  my  life  were  spent  with  my 
father  and  brother  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  During  this 
period  I  had  gone  through  the  course  of  a  common  English 
education,  had  something  of  a  taste  for  reading,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  best  English  authors.  This  period 
I  consider  the  holiday  of  my  existence.  Blessed  with  parents 
who  had  watched  over  me  from  my  infancy  with  unceasing 
kindness,  surrounded  with  equals  who  had  grown  up  with 
me  from  the  cradle,  divested  of  cares  and  anxieties  which  cling 
to  us  in  maturer  life,  I  scarcely  had  a  wish  unsatisfied. 

At  this  period  one  of  my  brothers  had  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  I  united  my  fortune  with  his.  I  spent  one 
year  in  the  Southern  states  and  then  returned  to  the  metropolis 
of  New  England,  and  for  thirteen  years  continued  my  com- 
mercial operations.  We  were  not  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
but  our  transactions  in  the  productions  of  the  Southern  states 
and  in  the  manufactories  of  our  own  were  extensive. 
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ELIZUR  WRIGHT'S  WORK  FOR  THE 
MIDDLESEX  FELLS* 
By  Ellcn  Wright. 

(Condensed.) 

No  man,  however  g-ifted,  sets  his  pen  to  work  for  right 
against  might  or  mammon  with  any  great  chance  of  becoming 
anything  but  poorer,  and  in  1839,  after  seven  crowded  years  of 
such  work  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  two  events  occurred  which 
breught  Mr.  Wright  so  near  destitution  that  for  a  number  of 
years  his  Hfe  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  wolf  at  his  door. 
In  1837,  while  secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
New  York,  he  chanced,  at  De  Behr's  repository  of  foreign  books, 
to  come  upon  a  cheap  copy  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables  in  the 
French,  with  some  200  wood  cuts  in  it.  His  little  son,  he  tells 
us  in  his  introduction  to  his  translations,  was  just  "beginning  to 
feel  the  intellectual  magnetism  of  pictures,"  and,  to  please  him, 
he  bought  the  book.  The  pictures  alone,  hovrever,  were  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  child ;  he  must  have  the  stories,  too ;  and 
from  putting  them  into  English  by  word  of  mouth,  the  father  be- 
came quite  as  fascinated  as  the  child ;  and  finding  no  English 
version,  ''resolved  to  cheat  sleep  of  an  hour  every  morning  till 
there  should  be  one."  A  year  later,  at  the  call  of  the  ''political 
action"  abolitionists,  of  which  he  was  one^  he  left  the  national 
society  to  become  editor  in  Boston  of  the  Massachusetts  Abo- 
litionist, the  state  organ  of  his  party.  Tlie  committee  under 
which  he  acted,  however,  did  not  feel  sustained  in  employing  him 
a  second  year.  As  they  were  poor  as  well  as  prudent,  they  were 
also  tinsustained  in  paying  him  fully  for  the  first.  In  this  strait, 
the  publication  of  the  fables,  the  music  and  merit  of  which  had 
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SO  beset  him  in  his  translating-  as  to  turn  his  task  into  the  most 
irresistible  of  pleasures,  did  not  seem  so  forlorn  a  hope,  or  an  in- 
vestment so  very  unpromising,  and  under  the  encouragement  of 
his  generous  and  well-to-do  brother-in-law,  who  was  ready  to 
help  him  financially,  he  ventured  upon  the  undertaking, — doing 
editorial  work  for  other  anti-slavery  papers  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  importing  for  his  fables  the  expensive  and  speaking  illustra- 
tions of  Grandville.  While  the  publication  was  in  process,  his 
brother-in-law  failed,  and  the  cost  became  wholly  Mr.  Wright's. 
His  earnings  were  hardly  enough  for  home  needs,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  his  book  from  door  to  door.  He  did 
this,  going  from  city  to  city,  first  in  his  own  country,  and  then 
in  England  and  Scotland.  It  took  three  hard,  desperate,  coura- 
geous years,  but  every  copy  of  the  edition  was  at  last  sold,  and 
his  debts  paid  ;  not  wholly  from  the  proceeds  of  his  sales,  but 
from  them  and  later  earnings. 

It  was  while  pushing  this  cruelly  slow  work  in  London  that 
Mr.  WVight  first  realized  the  great  necessity  of  parks  to  crowded 
and  growing  cities.  In  England  he  kept  sharp  watch  on  all  from 
which  he  could  get  knowledge  or  inspiration. 

Mr.  Wright's  discovery  of  the  Fells  was  not  till  1S64,  when 
he  came  to  live  in  Medford,  and  until  1880  his  time  was  still 
pressed  with  other  important  work,  but  he  did  not  forget  the 
city's  need  of  a  park.  In  Medford,  with  his  home  on  Pine  Hill, 
and  from  its  top  rock  a  glimpse  of  the  city  and  ocean,  and  on  all 
other  sides  rocks,  dells,  hills,  and  the  almost  unbroken  woods, 
another  site,  nearer  Boston,  richer  and  more  varied  in  its  wild 
pictures,  and  with  a  larg-er  promise  of  a  future  forest,  had  re- 
vealed itself  in  the  *'01d  Five  ^lile  Woods,"  or  Middlesex  Fells. 
Loving  nature  and  humanity,  and  knowing  the  interdependence 
of  each  with  each,  it  is  little  wonder  Mr.  Wrig-ht  should  very 
soon  have  made  himself  master  of  the  extent  and  resources  of 
this  great  waste  and  wasted  region,  or  that  he  should  have  seen 
in  it  the  grandest  possible  future  park  for  Boston,  or  later  should 
have  made  its  cause  his  own. 

Had  the  Fells  been  taken  in  the  way  he  urged,  we  should 
have  had  under  a  wholly  unitary  control  its  entire  natural 
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acreage,  for  by  his  law  of  1882  nothing"  of  the  people's  fresh  air 
and  other  benefits  went  into  the  pockets  of  any  man,  and  his 
plan,  by  stimulating  public  spirit  in  the  .Fells  owners,  and  by  tak- 
ing all  the  land  at  one  time,  was  as  well  secured  against  money 
greed  as  it  is  possible  in  the  nature — or,  ^rather,  human  nature — of 
things  for  a  plan  to  be.  But  at  first  his  hope  for  his  object  lay 
in  the  city  government;  and  iall  undaunted — if  he  ever  heard  of 
it — by  A.  S.  Hilliard's  remark  to  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Avho  in 
1857  urged  on  one  occasion  the  same  object,  that  "you  might  as 
well  try  to  persuade  the  Common  Council  to  buy  land  in  the 
moon  as  the  Fells,"  his  first  step  was  this  very  trial.  No  pian  of 
the  city's  executive,  who  could  be  persuaded  to  go,  but  was 
taken  through  the  Fells,  and  there  seconded  by  the  multitudinous 
facts  of  its  glorious  predestination.  Mr,  Wright  urged  its  claims 
to  be  secured  at  once.  When  Mr.  De  las  Casas,  of  the  present 
Park  Board,  in  his  historical  sketch  for  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine of  1898,  says  of  Mr.  Wright,  "He  was  trained  in  his  line  of 
thought  by  association  with  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  by 
a  residence  in  England,  where  he  had  w^atched  the  use  of  the 
common  lands  by  the  masses,"  he  says  truly,  for  the  former  had 
certainly  taught  him  that  until  some  determined  man  or  leader 
of  men,  ready  to  wear  the  thorns,  and  let  others  take  the  laurels, 
has  gone  ahead  to  pave  the  way,  the  last  thing  the  "masses"  have 
anything  to  hope  from,  is  this  mammon-ruled  administration. 
Before  it  was  possible  to  inoculate  a  single  grain  of  anti-slavery 
manhood  or  abolition  action  into  legislative  halls  anywhere,  he 
and  his  anti-slavery  co-workers  had  seen  their  petitions  flung 
under  legislative  tables,  their  presidential  candidates  reviled,  and 
earlier  their  homes  mobbed,  presses  destroyed,  and  their  most 
dispassionate  arguments  burned.  But  Mr.  De  las  Casas  does 
not  speak  truly  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Wright,  in  behalf  of  his 
Fells,  "naturally  enough  began  to  agitate  and  seek  the  assistance 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  worked  in  the  (anti-slavery  cause." 
The  Fells  cause  and  the  cause  'of  the  slave  were  common  causes 
and  the  interest  of  all,  and  he  therefore  invited  the  assistance  of 
all ;  but  it  was  only  the  money  men  and  the  'politicians  that  he 
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sought — or  had  to  seek ;  the  men  of  soul  came  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and,  in  so  far  as  they  were  his  anti-slavery  co-workers, 
consisted  of  Theodore  D.  Weld,  John  G.  Whittier,  and  Samuel 
E.  Sewell.  When  Sylvester  Baxter,  in  his  ''Boston  Park  Guide," 
said  of  \vhat  Mr.  Wright's  persistence  had  created,  'The  public 
sentiment,  aroused  by  this  agitation  finally  led  to  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System,"  he  was  writing  history,  not  politics. 

The  hearings  before  the  City  Council  Committee  took  place 
in  1869.  Of  the  General  Court  action,  which  in  1870  was  the 
outcome  of  these  hearings,  Mr.  Wright  in  his  "Appeal"  called 
''The  Park  Question,"  wrote:  "The  well-guarded  Park  bill  of 
last  year,  which  submitted  the  whole  problem  of  the  future 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  our  city  to  a  competent  and  impartial 
commission,  was  defeated  in  the  interest  of  projectors  w^ho  have 
manifest  private  ends  to  serve.  Everybody  has  private  ends; 
and  the  public  is  not  about  to  forego  its  own  ends  lest  somebody 
should  be  privately  benefited  by  it.  It  ought  and  it  will  do  the 
best  it  can  for  its  whole  self  without  injury  to  any  individual,  and 
if  any  individual  is  enriched  by  it,  so  much  the  better  for  him  or 
her.    Let  us  have  fair  play  and  no  dog  in  the  manger." 

The  report  of  the  City  Commission  proved  its  impartiality, 
and  the  papers,  of  which  there  were  a  large  number,  were  all 
strongly  and  ably  in  favor  of  a  park  or  parks ;  but  since  the  Fells 
was  the  onlv  easily  and  cheaply  laccessible  location  then  urged 
that  had  anything  like  the  extent  of  territory,  the  woods,  rocks, 
waters,  and  other  requisites  for  the  city's  future  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, "Mt.  Andrew  Park"  alone  offered  the  city  problem  a  solu- 
tion ;  and  in  the  later  (working  out  of  the  problem,  no  greater 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  just  such  means  as  Mr.  Wright  em- 
ployed could  be  'had  than  lies  in  the  legislative  results  of  the 
meetings,  which  are  in  brief  as  follows  : — 

With  la  proviso  seventeen,  by  which  as  a  law  it  couldn't  take 
effect  without  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  city's  legal  voters,  the  bill 
was  passed,  and  by  its  failure  to  get  the  vote,  defeated.  This 
law,  section  4,  empowered  Boston  to  locate  her  park  or  parks 
"in  t)r  near  her  city  Hmits" ;  and  in  so  doing  closed  the  door  in 
the  face  of  the  Fells  and  Blue  Hills,  Boston's  only  chance  of  the 
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park  continuity  and  forest  benefaction,  so  indispensable  in  every 
healthful  and  happy  way  ,to  her  growth,  present  and  future. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Wright  issued  public  invitations  to 
the  people  at  large  to  visit  the  Fells,  offering  himself  to  act  |as 
guide.  He  kept  the  subject  alive  through  the  papers,  taking 
care  to  stimulate  all  the  interest  awakened,  and  before  long  la 
number  of  able  writers  had  come  to  his  aid. 

His  literary  and  mathematical  powers  at  this  epoch  had  so 
far  got  the  better  of  his  poverty  that  he  was  enabled  during  the 
years  from  1870  to  1880  to  purchase  as  his  own  contribution  to 
the  park  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  wild  woods.  During  this 
ten  years  of  effort  for  the  Fells,  in  addition  to  labors  which  hardly 
gave  him  time  to  draw  a  long  breath,  Mr.  Wright  hoped  that 
younger  men,  and  men  who,  though  wise  and  good,  ^vere  not  so 
strongly  identified  with  unpopular  good  causes  as  to  have  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  the  ruling  mammon  powers,  w^ould  take  the 
matter  up.  But  no  independent  effort  was  made,  and  in  1880  he 
put  his  own  wits  to  work.  His  hearing  before  the  city  council 
was  twelve  years  later  than  the  day  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  urging, 
and  yet  in  1880  Mr.  Hilliard's  governmental  hopelessness  must 
still  have  been  ^rue,  for  before  the  more  practical  Metropolitan 
movers  ventured  into  the  legislature,  twenty-four  more  years  had 
been  jadded  to  the  twelve.  In  1880,  then,  the  situation  would 
seem  to  demand  a  measure  by  which,  without  further  loss  or 
delay,  it  would  be  practical  for  the  people,  if  they  wished,  by  their 
own  effort  and  generosity,  to  secure  their  Fells  for  themselves, 
and  w^hich,  should  they  fail  in  so  doing,  would  by  its  'co-operative, 
social,  and  educational  character  have  overcome  that  stubborn 
governmental  hopelessness.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Wright  meant  no 
elfort  on  his  own  part  should  be  wanting  in  furtherance  of  this 
two-fold  aim.  His  plan  proposed  to  secure  the  Fells  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  and  appropriation  from  the  municipalities,  and  to  en- 
courage this  vote  it  called  for  a  voluntary  contribution  sufficient 
to  extinguish  private  titles,  which  at  the  appraised  value  of  that 
date  he  found  to  aggregate  about  $300,000.  The  contribution 
took  the  form  of  a  pledge,  the  payment  of  which  was  conditional 
upon  the  vote  being  favorable.    It  was  a  contribution  in  which 
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he  meant  Boston  to  share  in  proportion  to  her  henefits,  if  not 
her  wealth.  Tlie  Forestry  Law,  Chapter  255,  which  he  caused  to 
be  passed  in  its  behalf,  vested  the  title  of  the  Fells  park  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  park  was  to  be  held  under  unitar}-  con- 
trol, the  Board  of  Agriculture  acting  as  a  Board  of  Forestry,  in 
perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipalities  in  which  it  was 
situated.  It  will  be  seen  that,  under  this  plan,  there  was  not  the 
same  danger  of  defeat,  or  blocking  to  the  wheels  of  its  progress 
by  the  greed  of  owners,  as  there  would  have  been  had  the  Fells 
acreage  not  been  wholly  secured  at  the  same  time. 

On  October  15,  1880,  Mr.  Wright  called  together  some  200 
people,  and  on  Bear  Hill  in  the  Stoneham  Fells  formed  a  small 
association  to  devise  plans  and  to  discuss  the  means  of  carrying 
out  any  one  that  might  be  agreed  upon.  Two  plans  were 
sketched,  Air.  AVright's  and  that  of  Wilson  Flagg,  who,  years 
before  Mr.  Wriglit's  discovery,  had  pleaded  the  Fells  cause  and 
made  his  own  successless  appeal  to  the  government  in  behalf  of 
its  salvation  as  a  Forest  Conservatory,  a  wild,  natural  garden  for 
the  indigenous  fauna  and  flora,  and  for  the  purposes  of  science 
and  natural  history.  Air.  Wright's  plan  might  well  be  made  to 
embrace  this  distinct  and  yet  harmonious  feature,  and  was  the 
one  'adopted.  During  the  next  two  months  these  able  advocates 
had  made  such  headway  that  the  mass  meeting  held  in  Aledford 
January  1,  1881,  was  crowded  and  addressed  by  speakers  who, 
having  just  returned  from  a  smart  drive  through  the  Fells,  were 
strong  for  action  in  its  favor.  1881  later  on  was  the  year  of  the 
Ra\dne  woods  desecration,  and  this  disastrous  destruction  Mr. 
Wright  tried  hard  to  prevent,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  woods, 
in  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  his  public  spirit  for  the  Fells, 
charged  a  price  evidently  beyond  what  could  be  hoped  for  from 
any  other  source,  and  far  beyond  Air.  Wright's  ability  to  pay,  or 
in  the  prescribed  time — although  he  and  one  other  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  ready  with  $1,000  from  their  own  pockets — to  get 
subscribed. 

A  tree  with  Air.  Wright  was  something  almost  human  and 
wholly  divine,  and  in  no  other  part  of  his  Fells  had  God  blessed  a 
spot  with  trees  older  and  grander  than  in  the  Ravine  woods. 
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'Tossibly/'  he  writes  in  an  appeal  of  1884,  "those  heaUh-giving 
trees  were  destined  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  their  race.  If  Boston 
could  see  them  as  they  lie  there,  tears  would  flow,  if  not  dollars." 
And  he  determined  it  should  be  no  fault  of  his  if  they  did  not  at 
least  prove  the  saviours  of  their  bwn  little  Fells  brotherhood. 
By  1882  he  had  ohtained  in  his  Forestry  I.aw  all  the  legislation 
necessary  to  his  plan  and  the  taking  of  lands  in  behalf  of  forests 
anywhere  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  enlisted  a  competent  board 
of  trustees  to  take  charge  of  the  conditional  obligations.  This 
done,  the  object  of  his  labors  was  to  direct  as  broad  a  public  at- 
tention as  possible  to  the  fact  that  a  w^ay  was  now  open  to  secure 
the  Fells,  the  practical  success  of  which  lay  within  tthe  power  lof 
the  people  themselves.  This  he  did  through  the  press,  by  the 
strength  and  argument,  science,  wit,  earnestness,  and  frequency 
of  his  appeals,  and  socially,  by  a  series  of  yearly  "Forest  Fes- 
tivals," held  in  dififerent  parts  of  his  Fells,  that  the  able  speaking 
which  it  was  his  care  to  procure  might  be  supplemented  by  its 
different  attractions,  and  that  his  trees,  "most  eloquent  in  the 
golden  silence  of  their  sunlit  branches/'  might  still  help  to  plead 
his  cause  and  their  bwn. 

The  Fells  as  'a  "park,  glorious  among  the  parks  of  nations, 
made  appeal  quite  las  strong  to  the  ambition  of  the  wealthy  as 
to  philanthropy  and  public  spirit ;  and  although  little  outside  his 
own  personal  influencing  \vas  achieved  toward  the  indispensable 
voluntary  pledge,  the  spring  of  1883  had  hardly  'begun  before 
Mr.  Wright's  words  of  March  17,  "Everybody  seems  to  be  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  having  the  thing  done — at  the  expense 
of  somebody  else,"  had  become  literally  the  truth.  In  other 
words,  the  popularity,  including  the  favor  of  wealth  so  indis- 
pensable to  administrative  action,  'of  the  Fells  cause,  or  park 
cause,  had  become  an  established  fact.  How  well  established  I 
have  some  reason  to  know,  for,  hoping  to  help  a  little  myself, 
as  well  as  to  save  Mr.  Wrig'ht  (some  of  the  many  little  expenses 
which  he  so  constantly  and  gladly  met  out  of  his  own  purse,  I 
undertook  to  conduct  an  entertainment  in  each  of  the  Fells 
municipalities  and  in  Boston.  And,  in  'seeking  the  co-operation 
of  other  ladies,  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  calls  I  made,  most  of  them 
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at  the  palaces,  city  or  country,  not  a  door  was  closed  against  me. 
The  words  "For  the  Fells"  on  my  card  was  ''open  sesame" 
enough,  and  I  left  no  house,  rich  or  poor,  without  its  ''Godspeed" 
to  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  great  and  good  end  he  was  so  nobly  strug- 
gling to  gain.  Quite  a  number,  too,  with  whom  I  corresponded 
responded  with  voluntary  contributions  of  their  own,  and  all  took 
hold  with  right  good  will  in  selling  the  tickets. 

Finding  the  old  saying,  "What's  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's," too  unkindly  true  in  "his  case,  in  1884  he  determined  his 
plan  should  have  the  benefit  of  canvassers,  and  his  next  step  was 
to  begin  liioiself  the  \vork  of  organizing  "public  domain  clubs" 
in  the  Fells  municipalities  and  in  Boston,  which,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Fells  Association,  might  elect  committees  and  employ 
them.  Such  a  club,  comprising  some  200  members,  he  organized 
in  Medford;  and  it  only  needed  that  some  ten  or  twenty  others 
as  enterprising  and  as  willing  to  work  should,  without  his  aid  or 
prompting,  effect  the  other  organizations.  Such  help  was  not 
forthcoming;  and  his  last  Forest  Festival,  held,  I  think,  in  1885, 
the  year  of  his  death,  bad  for  its  object  so  to  strengthen  his  little 
Fells  Association  as  to  help  him  in  gaining  this  help.  In  1885, 
too,  by  his  invitation,  the  National  Forestry  Congress  was  held 
in  Boston.  Towards  its  success,  and  still  that  of  similar  forest 
parks  for  other  cities,  he  made  every  effort.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember, and  feeling  his  strength  lessen,  his  work  till  the  morning 
of  his  death  was  to  see  isuch  men  as  he  hoped  after  it  might  take 
his  place.  And  on  November  21  he  died,  bequeathing  to  the 
Metropolitan  plan  the  success  his  own  had  earned,  and  with  it, 
through  the  love  of  his  children,  the  beautiful  woods  of  Pine  Hill 
and  its  neighborhood. 

After  quoting  the  passage  which  I  have  given,  and  which 
was  written  in  the  July  of  1883,  Mr.  De  las  Casas  takes  leave  of 
Mr.  Wright  with,  ''His  death  was  thought  to  have  been  hastened 
by  overwork  in  this  cause,  and  to  be  an  irreparable  'loss  to  the 
vvhole  movement.  The  agitation  became  more  energetic  when 
real  estate  speculators  bought  the  woods  along  Ravine  road,  cut 
off  the  grand  pines,  and  turned  the  scene  of  beauty  into  the  hide- 
ousness  of  a  logging  camp.    The  Appalachian  Club  took  up  the 
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matter,  and  April  2,  1890,  appointed  Charles  Elliot,  George  C. 
Mann,  and  Rosewell  B.  Lawrence  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  all 
persons  interested  in  the  preservation  of  scenery  and  historical 
sites  in  Massachusetts."  And  this  meeting,  according  to  Mr.  De 
las  Casas,  by  a  sequence  of  other  eflforts  and  events,  iresulted  in 
the  Metropolitan  Park  law  of  1893.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  member 
of  the  Appalachian  Club,  and  somewhere  between  1881  and  1885 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  a  very  larg'e  portion  of  the  mem- 
bership through  the  F'ells,  and  in  1884,  the  year  he  was  trying  to 
get  organized  help  on  his  subscription,  such  as  they  as  a  club 
had  the  power  to  give,  he  lectured  before  one  of  the  meetings  on 
"The  Functions  of  a  Forest.'^  Mr.  Wright  was  not  only  open 
to  conviction,  as  his  record  would  show,  ibut  Avas  'as  magnanimous 
as  he  was  generous,  and  although  the  approval  given  his  plan  by 
many  of  the  club  had  done  much  to  encourage  both  his  work  for 
it  and  his  hope  for  aid  in  that  most  important  contribution,  had 
the  meeting  in  behalf  of  another  been  called  while  he  was  alive, 
he  would  have  rejoiced.  The  magnificent  and  broadly  beneficial 
Metropolitan  idea,  including  as  it  did  both  his  Fells  land  Blue 
Hills,  would  have  made  him  supremely  happy,  and  its  carrying 
out,  whatever  the  means,  so  long  as  they  were  honest,  would  have 
had  his  heartiest  co-operation.  ( 

Rosewell  B.  Lawrence,  secretary  of  the  Appalachian  Club, 
publishes  (the  following  from  the  pen  of  T.  W.  Higginson  in  his 
pamphlet,  ''The  Middlesex  Fells,"  of  1886,  which  was  delivered 
before  the  club  after  Mr.  Wright's  death :  "We  miss  from  among 
us  the  face  of  that  devoted  friend  of  all  outdoor  exploration, 
Elizur  Wright.  I  have  known  him  almost  all  my  life ;  first  as  the 
fearless  ally,  and  at  times  the  equally  fearless  critic  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison;  then  as  the  translator  of  La  Fontaine's 
Fables, — a  task  for  which  he  seemed  fitted  by  something  French 
in  his  temperament,  a  certain  mixture  of  fire  and  bonhomie, 
which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  then  as  a  zealous  petitioner 
before  the  legislature  to  remove  the  lingering  disabilities  of 
atheists ;  and  then  as  the  eager,  hopeful,  patient,  unconquerable 
advocate  of  the  scheme  for  setting  apart  the  Middlesex  Fells  as 
a  forest  park.    I  served  with  him  for  a  time  on  a  committee  for 
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that  seemingly  hopeless  object,  and  shall  never  forget  the  inex- 
haustible faith  with  which  he  urged  it.  In  his  presence  it  was 
almost  impossible  not  to  believe  in  its  speedy  success ;  all  obsta- 
cles seemed  little  before  his  sanguine  confidence.  Scarcely  any 
one  was  ever  present  at  'these  committee  meetings  except  the 
three  old  men  in  whom  the  whole  enterprise  appeared  to  centre, 
Wilson  Flagg,  John  Owen,  and  Elizur  Wright.  They  were  all 
of  patriarchal  aspect ;  as  they  sat  leaning  toward  each  other,  with 
long,  grey  locks  flowing,  I  always  felt  as  if  I  was  admitted  to 
some  weird  council  of  old  Greek  gods,  displaced  and  belated,  not 
yet  quite  convinced  that  Pan  was  dead,  and  planning  together  to 
save  the  last  remnant  of  the  forest  they  loved."  That  Mr. 
Wright  \vas  enthusiastic  to  a  greater  degree  than  most  men  Avitli 
large  reasoning  powers  is  not  to  be  denied.  I  could  quote  many 
passages  from  his  pen  which  in  the  light  of  to-day's  events  read 
as  a  prophecy. 

To  the  motion  of  Philip  Chase  it  is  due  that  the  Wright 
homestead,  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  immediately  surrounding 
land,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  family  during  my  own,  its  former 
owner's,  life.  It  is  an  affectional  privilege  which  I  dearly  appre- 
ciate, and  in  token  thereof,  the  public  are  as  welcome  on  my 
grounds  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  park,  and  it  is  my  effort  to 
keep  these  grounds  free  from  all  that  is  unsightly,  and  as  wild 
and  beautiful  as  possible.  Should  visitors  hurt  my  trees  or  throw 
banana  skins  and  salmon  cans  on  my  grass,  I  should  cry,  "Janet, 
donkeys !"  but  otherwise  the  place  will  never  be  more  theirs  than 
it  is  while  I  live.  It  was  also  the  vote  of  the  Board  to  make  a 
fair  allowance  in  my  favor  for  loss  occasioned  by  the  delay  in  our 
settlement ;  but  as  there  hadn't  been  any  loss,  and  my  wish  was 
to  keep  to  my  own  terms,  it  was  again,  on  Mr.  Chase's  motion, 
decided  that  the  money  should  go  toward  the  erection  of  a  little 
stone  structure  on  Pine  Hill  in  honor  of  Mr.  Wright.  The  mo- 
tion, in  the  contribution  of  such  money  as  remained  in  its  treas- 
ury, was  seconded  bv  Mr.  Wright's  Medford  PubHc  Domain  Club 
of  1884 ;  and  as  Mr.  Wright  did  not  let  the  stones  of  his  Fells 
cry  out  in  vain,  it  is  fitting,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  To  him  the 
stones  and  all  else  cried,  "Save  the  woods";  and,  thanks  to  the 
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Metropolitan  share  in  so  doing,  the  sort  of  column  Mr.  Wright 
would  best  have  liked  is  already  in  progress.  In  the  words  of 
his  old  friend  Whittier  ,to  another  unselfish  worker  for  humanity, 
there  are  "grateful  hearts  instead  of  marble  shaping  his  viewless 
monument."  That  any  part  of  his  share  in  this  gratitude  should 
be  given  to  others  would  not  in  the  least  have  troubled  him.  In- 
deed, could  he  be  assured  that  its  inspiration  would  always  re- 
main still  the  wild  Fells  forest,  he  would  gladly  pluck  the  last 
laurel  from  his  own  brow,  and  himself  place  it  wherever  it  might 
be  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the  cause  to  have  it. 
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[Sketches  of  some  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  adduced  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  a  separation  ,of 
the  town  of  Charlestown.]  ' 

This  appeal  of  the  petitioners  to  the  Legislature  for  a  sepe- 
ration  from  the  town  of  Charlestown  is  made  to  you  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  from  more  than  ordinary  reasons.  Not 
only  do  we  contend  that  the  territory  is  sufificient  for  two  towns, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  is  highly  expedient,  but  we 
do  complain  of  a  variety  of  oppressive  grievances,  of  unjust  and 
unequal  burthens.  I  would  have  it  distinctly  understood,  how- 
ever, .that,  although  w-e  do  insist  on  these  considerations  as  our 
most  important  reasons  for  a  division,  yet  we  do  not  implicate 
the  town  or  charge  its  officers  with  partiality.  As  individuals, 
as  a  municipal  community,  they  have  our  most  unlimited  confi- 
dence and  respect.  This  inequality  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  it 
grows  out  of  the  unnatural  connection  of  the  two  sections,  nor 
can  it  be  remedied  but  by  a  seperation.  We  shall  endeavor,  first, 
to  convince  the  committee  that  the  territory  and  population  is 
sufficient  for  two  towns,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  convenience  the 
measure  is  expedient,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  state  some  of  the 
reasons  connected  with  this  subject,  growing  out  of  our  peculiar 
situation,  and  developing  facts  in  which  we,  the  petitioners,  are 
deeply  interested. 

The  town  of  Charlestown  is  an  irregular  figure  nearly  or 
quite  nine  miles  long,  with  a  A^ery  unequal  breadth,  containing  in 
1820  somewhat  short  of  7,000  inhabitants.  Seven-eighths  of  this 
population  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  peninsula,  a  terri- 
tory short  of  two  miles  in  length,  and  this  is  'connected  with  the 
country  part  of  the  town  by  an  isthmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land. 
There  is  the  contemplated  division  of  the  two  sections.  The 
publick  buildings  and  offices  are  all  located  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  inconvenience  of  this  to  the  western  section 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  section  will  not  vary  m.uch  from  1,000,  and  although  the 
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number  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  territory,  yet  when  we 
consider  its  vicinity  to  Boston,  its  other  natural  and  local  advan- 
tages, this  I  think  (cannot  be  considered  as  an  objection.  The 
extent  and  singular  form  of  this  town  running  seven  miles  into 
the  country,  land  almost  encircled  by  four  other  townships,  whilst 
the  Iprincipal  part  of  the  population  are  confined  to  the  eastern 
extremity,  cannot,  we  think,  but  impress  every  mind  ^with  the 
necessity  of  a  division.  i  : 

But  these  are  considerations  of  but  little  importance  'in  the 
eye  of  your  petitioners,  in  comparison  with  others,  the  conse^ 
quence  of  this  .unnatural  connection  in  which  bur  interests  are 
deeply  involved.  We  contend  and  we  expect  to  prove  ,'to  the 
satisfaction  'of  the  committee  that  we  pay  into  the  town  treasury 
a  much  '.larger  amount  than  is  expended  upon  us.  This  is  not 
idle  assertion  grounded  on  loose  conjecture,  the  rantings  of  a 
heated  imagination,  but  a  truth  which  we  conceive  to  'be  incon- 
trovertible. By  the  assessors'  books  of  1823,  the  amount  'of  taxes 
in  the  westerly  section  lamounted  tO'  a  fraction  over  $3,500.  The 
expenditures  in  the  same  section  during  the  same  year  (according 
to  the  printed  account  and  other  authentic  sources)  amounted  to 
somewhat  short  of  $1,100.  This,  the  committee  will  discover, 
is  not  lone-third  part  of  the  amount  paid  in,  but  we  are  aware 
that  there  are  some  other  expenditures,  such  as  our  proportional 
part  of  the  salaries  of  town  officers  and  support  of  poor,  iwhich 
ought  to  be  taken  into  this  account,  but  after  everything  is  in- 
cluded which  the  most  scrupulous  could  suggest,  we  are  confident 
the  result  will  'be  decidedly  in  our  favor.  So  sure  are  we  of  this 
that  we  challenge  our  opponents  to  prove  the  contrary.  Nor  do 
we  admit  that  we  are  contending  for  a  trifle,  for  ialthough  we  do 
not  pretend  that  we  can  accurately  ascertain  the  precise  sum 
which  we  shall  '.save  by  this  change,  yet  we  are  sanguine  it  will 
not  amount  to  less  than  from  one-third  to  one-half  'of  our  present 
burthens.  As  this  is  an  important  point  to  sustain,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state  some  of  the  causes  which  produce  this  inequality. 
The  two  sections  are  altogether  different  in  their  occupations, 
views,  and  habits — the  one  is  a  seaport,  the  other  an  agricultural 
community :  the  one  by  its  contiguity  with  Boston  imitates  the 
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expenditures  of  'the  city,  the  bther,  more  frugal  in  their  habits, 
disclaims  all  such  rivalship ;  the  one  has  sources  of  expenditure 
peculiar  to  itself,  the  other  participates  only  in  a  few  of  their 
mutual  wants ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  one-fourth  of  our  annual  expenditures  are  devoted  to  objects 
in  which  we  have  no  particular  interest.  Some  items  of  these 
expenditures  which  occur  yearly  are  night  watch,  lighting  lamps, 
repair  of  pumps  land  fire  engines,  and  those  which  occasionally 
occur,  the  purchase  of  such  articles  and  a  variety  of  expences  to 
improve  and  orniment  the  peninsula.  But  this  is  not  all.  Ap- 
parent as  it  must  be  to  every  mind,  from  the  causes  just  men- 
tioned, that  we  are  disadvantageously  situated  in  reference  to 
the  peninsula,  another  view  of  the  subject  will  show  that  on 
another  point  we  are  'isuffering  by  this  connection.  We  of  the 
westerly  section  do  not  pretend  to  compete  with  the  eastern  in 
point  of  wealth,  yet  even  on  this  subject  what  says  the  tax  book? 
We  pay  one-sixth  part  of  the  burthens  and  yet  contain  not  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  population.  How  can  this  be,  if  the  easterly 
section  is  the  most  w^ealthy,  without  impeaching  the  integrity  of 
the  (assessors?  It  is  simply  this,  our  property  is  seen  ^and  tan- 
gible, theirs  unseen  and  therefore  difficult  to  be  traced.  We  are 
taxed  not  only  for  ,what  we  own,  but  what  we  have  in  possession  ; 
they  from  the  nature  of  their  property  frequently  are  not  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  their  wealth.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  ex- 
pect the  committee  will  be  surprised,  will  be  astonished  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  westerly  section  have  bot  long  since  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Legislature  to  make  known  their  grievances  and 
to  vindicate  their  rights.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  ;a  variety  of 
causes,  some  of  which  are  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  scattered 
population,  local  attachments  and  prejudices.  Some  bf  these 
inequalities  are  so  palpable  and  apparent  that  they  have  long 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all ;  others  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  investigation,  but  are  equally  oppressive.  I  will 
now  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  particular  (inter- 
ests which  are  conflicting,  and  leave  it  to  the  candor  of  all  to 
decide  whether  the  suffering  party  has  not  the  highest  claims 
on  the  I>egislature,  not  only  for  support  and  redress,  but  for 
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patronage  and  favor.  Agriculture  or  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
has  ever  been  considered  in  all  lages  and  in  ay  countries  as  the 
grand  support  and  pillar  of  all  governments ;  it  is  the  aliment  on 
which  all  the  other  classes  depend  and  without  which  the  liga- 
ments of  civilized  societv  would  fall  asunder  and  man  revert  back 
again  to  his  original  barbarism..  In  a  government  constituted 
like  ours,  where  the  rights  of  man  are  fully  recognized,  based  on 
the  principles  of  equality,  it  exhibits  itself  in  another  amiable 
point  of  view.  Its  gains  being  slow  but  sure  if  attended  with 
industry  and  frugality,  it  keeps  up  that  equality  which  the  consti- 
tution recognizes,  and  which  is  the  beau  ideal  of  theorists.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  may  be  considered  as  the  safeguard  of 
America  and  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  The  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  which  we  contend  (in  reference  to  our  little 
community)  are  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  their  common  father, 
in  a  national  point  of  view  are  doubtless  deserving  the  patronage 
and  protection  of  government,  but  no  one,  I  presume,  will  con- 
tend that  these  interests  are  more  important  than  that  of  agri- 
culture. In  fact,  wherever  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests  in  a 
municipal  community,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  one  part  of  the 
community  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  establishments 
of  the  other.  This  is  so  inconsistent  in  itself,  so  palpably  absurd 
and  unjust  that  few  are  to  be  found  who  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  avow  such  a  principle,  yet  to  what  other  cause  can  we  attribute 
the  present  opposition  to  this  measure  from  \vithin  the  peninsula? 
I  know  they  would  endeavor  to  have  a  pretense  because  we  are 
not  united  to  a  man  in  bur  own  section.  But  has  this  any 
weight?  What  right  have  they  to  interfere  in  a  question  of  in- 
terest which  relates  to  ourselves?  We  expect  satisfactorily  to 
prove  to  the  committee  that  this  opposition  is  more  in  sound  than 
reality ;  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  landed  property  and 
three- fourths  of  the  taxable  property  are  on  the  side  of  the  peti- 
tioners. But  admitting  it  was  not  so,  admitting  that  we  were 
equally  divided  upon  this  subject  amongst  ourselves,  is  it  for  the 
town  of  Charlestown  to  decide  which  of  the  two  parties  are  the 
most  disinterested  and  which  the  most  selfish?  But  what  course 
has  the  town  pursued  on  this  subject?    In  the  first  instance,  they 
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agreed  to  a  seperation  provided  the  line  of  demarkation  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  could  be  settled  between  the  parties.  In 
accordance  with  this  vote,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  confer  with 
a  committee  of  the  petitioners  to  settle  these  points  and  to  report 
to  the  town.  After  a  laborious  investigation,  the  parties  agreed, 
and  a  report  was  made.  The  town  then,  without  making  any- 
substantial  objections  to  those  terms,  rejected  the  report  and  in- 
structed their  representatives  to  oppose  a  seperation  on  any 
terms  whatever.  I  now  ask,  Where  is  the  consistency,  where 
the  sincerity  of  the  town  in  the  course  they  have  pursued?  If 
they  were  determined  to  oppose  us,  why  did  they  not  take  that 
stand  at  first,  and  not  have  'added  insincerity  to  opposition?  For 
as  the  affair  has  terminated,  <:an  we  believe  othervvise  than  that 
they  intended  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of  die  petitioners?  That 
they  intended  that  they  should  give  them  a  pretense  for  oppo- 
sition when  they  were  already  from  pecuniary  motives  pre- 
disposed to  oppose  them?  Since  the  town  has  shown  no  sub- 
stantial reasons  why  they  oppose  a  seperation,  we  cannot  but 
attribute  it  to  an  admission  of  one  of  the  committee  who  had 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  namely,  that  the  westerly 
section  pays  into  the  town  treasury  annually  $2,000  more  than 
is  expended  upon  them,  which  goes  to  support  the  general 
municipal  concerns  of  the  town.  Whether  an  argument  of  this 
kind  ought  to  have  any  weight  upon  this  question,  I  leave  it  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  committee  to  decide.  I  shall  now  endeavor 
to  develop  some  of  the  motives  which  actuate  the  remonstrants 
upon  this  subject.  In  our  opinion,  the  opposition  from  this 
quarter  can  be  traced  to  a  particular  point, — two  individuals  who 
have  long  enjoyed  (we  think  from  courtecy)  certain  privileges  on 
a  fishing  stream  are,  we  think,  the  backbone  of  the  remonstrants. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  who  are  upon  the  remonstrance 
are  influenced  by  these  men,  but  we  do  contend,  and  we  think 
truly,  had  it  not  been  for  this  fishing  stream,  the  remonstrance 
upon  your  table  would  not  have  been  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature. These  individuals,  one  of  which,  by  the  various  offices 
he  sustains  in  the  town  and  his  long  being  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature, has  scattered  his  crude  and  one-sided  opinions  far  and 
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wide.  He  has  not  seemed  to  hesitate  at  anything  that  would 
further  his  object.  Not  only  has  he  roused  local  prejudices  and 
presented  bugbears  to  the  weak,  to  influence  their  opinions,  but 
he  has  made  the  grossest  misrepresentations  and  descended  to 
the  meanest  personalities.  His  course  has  been  that  of  a  factious 
demagogue  engrossed  by  his  own  personal  views  of  avarice  and 
ambition.  At  his  heels  he  has  carried  a  train  of  kindred  or  de- 
pendants, who  have  yielded  to  his  influence  or  dread  his  power. 
The  question  then  reverts,  vShall  an  insignificant  faction  thus 
organized,  grounded  on  ambition  and  selfishness,  defeat  an  object 
of  general  utility,  defeat  the  declared  will  of  a  suffering  com- 
munity who  have  made  known  their  grievances  and  ask  relief? 

"If  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion  that  it  discourages  a 
spirit  of  conquest  in  nations  and  in  rulers,  and  in  private  life  in- 
culcates the  milder  virtues  of  humility  and  forbearance.  This 
opposition  to  the  darling  inclinations  of  the  human  heart  is  the 
highest  possible  proof  that  it  had  not  its  origin  in  human  wisdom 
or  'human  power.  Man  is  a  restless,  ambitious  being,  delighting 
in  a  succession  of  untried  adventures,  covetous  of  power,  and 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  glory.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  raise 
him  above  his  fellows  stimulates  his  exertions  and  presses  him 
forward  in  his  ambitious  career.  In  his  course  he  is  too  apt  to 
pass  by  the  unobtrusive  virtues  and  sacrifice  all  to  the  love  of 
splendor  and  vain  glory.  It  is  the  part  of  Christianity  to  chasten 
and  allay  these  turbulent  'passions,  to  encourage  a  quiet  spirit, 
and  to  place  our  happiness  in  temperance,  cheerfulness,  and 
humility.  'Tf  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  If  it 
be  possible.  Here,  even,  our  great  exemplar  did  not  inculcate 
as  a  duty  an  entire  spirit  of  non-resistance;  neither  would  I. 
As  the  world  is,  it  is  at  times  justifiable  as  a  community  and  as 
individuals  to  resist  oppression  and  to  assert  our  rights. 
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CHARLESTOWN  SCHOOLS  AFTER 

By  Frank  Mortimer  Hawes 

(Continued.) 

1828-  1829. 

The  affairs  cf  wards  3  'and  6  were  assigned  to  Robert  G. 
Tenney,  and  of  wards  4  and  5  to  Luke  Wyman.  Miss  Whitte- 
raore  was  appointed  to  school  No.  4,  Miss  Stearns  to  No.  5,  Miss 
Ward  to  No.  3.  and  iMiss  Gerrish  to  No.  6,  all  for  the  summer 
term.  For  the  winter  term,  Philemon  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  was  en- 
gaged to  teach  in  ward  4,  Samuel  Pitts  in  ward  5,  Joseph  W. 
Jenks  in  ward  3,  and  Francis  S.  Eastman  in  ward  6.  As  the  last- 
named  did  not  accept,  C.  C.  King  was  secured  in  his  place.  The 
report  for  the  year  says  there  were  about  200  scholars  outside 
the  Neck,  that  schools  No.  3  and  6  had  ten  and  one-half  months 
of  school,  the  other  two  schools  nine  months. 

Of*bills  approved,  Lemuel  Gulliver  received  $125;  Eliza  D. 
Ward,  $88;  Miss  Gerrish,  $88;  Miss  M.  Whittemore,  $71.50; 
Miss  Maria  H.  Stearns,  $65;  Philemon  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  $120; 
Mr.  Pitts,  $98 ;  and  C.  C.  King,  $160. 

Within  the  Neck,  at  the  examinations,  1,035  were  present 
out  of  an  enrollment  of  1,235.  Two  additional  primary  schools 
have  been  started,  making  ten  in  all.  Another  may  be  needed 
in  the  near  future.  'The  trustees  now  have  two  primary  school- 
houses  on  the  training  field  lot,  all  on  the  town's  land,  and  con- 
nected with  the  larger  school  establishment."  We  may  infer 
lhat  the  other  eight  primary  schools  were  held  in  rooms  leased 
for  the  purpose,  except,  perhaps,  the  one  at  the  Neck,  which  was 
probably  in  the  (brick)  schoolhouse  there.  ' 

The  trustees  recommend  that  children  remain  in  school  till 
fifteen  years  of  age  rather  than  fourteen,  as  heretofore.  The  re- 
port, which  is  signed  by  Chester  Adams,  secretary,  in  closing 
says ;  ''The  children  never  appeared  to  the  trustees  so  deserving 
of  commendation  as  at  the  present  time." 

1829-  1830.  = 

From  the  report  of  Rev.  Henry  Jackson,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  this  year,  we  -learn  the  following  facts 
(concerning  Charlestown  school  affairs)  : — 

The  schools  without  the  peninsula  were  taught  from  nine  to 
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eleven  months  each.  At  the  examination  of  the  primary  schools 
(within  the  peninsula")  486  children  were  present  out  of  a  total  of 
580.  The  first  two  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  were  publicly 
examined  in  the  Town  Hall,  by  a  special  vote  of  the  trustees. 
"It  is  believed  that  an  annual  examination  of  this  character  would 
be  exceedingly  beneficial  and  would  excite  in  no  small  degree  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  public  schools."  Four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  pupils  w-ere  present,  although  the  rolls  exhibit  641  names. 
There  are  now  ten  primary  and  five  grammar  and  writing  schools 
within  the  Neck,  and  four  common  schools  beyond  the  peninsula, 
making  nineteen  schools  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and 
comprising  1,432  children.  All  the  schools  show  a  fearful  list 
of  absences ;  thus  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  good  effect  ''is  suf- 
fered to  pass  away." 

Seven  thousand  dollars  is  asked  for  next  year,  and  as  "the 
brick  school  at  ithe  Neck  is  suffering  for  want  of  immediate  re- 
pairs, an  additional  appropriation  of  $400"  is  asked  for  that 
purpose. 

"Several  citizens  in  the  village  beyond  the  canal  bridge  make 
a  request  that  the  school  boundaries  in  that  part  of  the  town 
be  so  altered  as  to  admit  their  children  to  attend  the  school  at  the 
Neck.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  present  boundaries  were 
established  several  years  since,  at  the  time  when  the  Winter 
Hill  schoolhouse  was  built  in  consequence  of  their  special  appli- 
cation." ' 

It  is  voted  to  retain  the  children  in  school  until  the  age  of 
fifteen. 

The  trustees'  records  give  as  additional  information  for  this 
year  the  fact  that  the  school  districts  were  re-numbered,  that  at 
Winter  Hill  being  known  henceforth  as  No.  4,  that  at  Milk  Row 
as  No.  D,  the  one  in  the  Alewife  Brook  neighborhood  as  No.  6, 
and  the  one  at  the  extremity  of  the  town  as  No.  7.  Mr.  Tenney 
had  the  care  of  No.  4  and  No.  5  :  Mr.  Wyman  of  No.  6  and  No.  7. 

The  summer  schools  were  examined  Wednesday,  October 
14,  and  the  teachers,  according  to  this  numbering,  were  Miss 
Mary  Dodge,  Miss  Catherine  Blanchard,  Miss  M.  Whittemore, 
and  Miss  Maria  A.  Stearns.  The  two  former  received  $112,  the 
two  latter  $78. 
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The  male  teachers  for  the  winter  schools  in  these  four  dis- 
tricts were :  Joseph  S.  Hastings,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  the  ''Woburn 
Road  school'';  P.  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  for  the  "West  Cambridge  Road 
school";  William  Sawyer,  Jr.,  for  Winter  Hill;  and  Henry  C. 
Allen,  of  Bridgewater,  for  Milk  Row.  All  were  to  begin  the 
first  Monday  in  December.  Lewis  Colby,  *'of  Cambridge  Col- 
lege," seems  to  have  taken  Mr.  Hastings'  place  for  a  few  weeks. 
January  18,  1830,  "Mr.  Allen  requested  to  be  relieved  from 
further  ser^aces  on  Account  of  some  unpleasant  circumstances 
having  occurred  from  want  of  suitable  discipline  in  his  school." 
His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Lewis  Colby,  "a  member  of 
the  Cambridge  school,"  was  put  in  charge. 

From  bills  approved  we  learn  that  Mr.  Allen  received  $51.68  ; 
Mr.  Hastings,  $98;  Mr.  Russell,  $120;  Mr.  Colby,  $76.40;  and 
Mr.  Sawyer,  $124.  At  the  examination  of  'No.  7,  Messrs. 
W'yman  and  Jackson  reported  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  taught  the 
school  with  much  ability,  and  they  were  highly  gratified.  No.  6 
was  lalso  commended  by  the  examiners,  Messrs.  Wyman  and 
Walker.  Mr.  Colby's  school  was  examined  by. Chester  Adams. 
Forty-eight  were  present  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-four.  "This 
school  has  given  the  trustees  much  anxiety,  but  since  it  was 
under  the  present  management  it  has  improved,  and  appeared 
well  at  the  examination."  Captain  Tenney  examined  No.  4 
(Winter  Hill).  Thirty-five  were  present  out  of  the  fifty-two  en- 
rolled. "The  captain  did  not  commend  the  teacher  or  the 
school."  ' 

The  Trustees  (continued  from  Volume  IV.,  page  90). 

1830,  Rev.  James  Walker,  Rev.  Linus  S.  Everett,  Chester 
Adams  (president),  Paul  Willard,  Esq.  (treasurer),  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Guy  C.  Hawkins,  John  Runey. 

1831,  the  same,  except  that  Mr.  Walker  was  succeeded  by 
James  K.  Frothingham. 

1832,  Paul  Willard,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Thompson  (secretary), 
Guy  C.  Hawkms,  John  Runey,  James  K.  Frothingham  (presi- 
dent), Henry  Jaques,  Joseph  F.  Tufts. 

1833,  James  K.  Frothingham  (president),  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son (secretary),  Paul  Willard,  Esq.  (treasurer),  Guy  C.  Hawkins, 
Joseph  F.  Tufts,  Charles  Thompson,  Chester  Adams. 
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1834,  the  same. 

1835,  Charles  Thompson  (treasurer),  Paul  Willard  (secre- 
tary), Amos  Hazeltine,  Joseph  F.  Tufts,  Captain  Larkin  Turner 
(president),  John  Stevens,  Alfred  Allen. 

1836,  Charles  Thompson  (president),  J.W.  Valentine,  M.  D., 
George  W.  Warren  (treasurer),  Alfred  Allen,  James  Underwood, 
Charles  Forster,  Thomas  Browne,  Jr.  (secretary). 

1837,  the  same. 

1838,  Richard  Frothingham,  Jr.,  Charles  Forster,  Alfred 
Allen,  Thomas  Browne,  Jr.,  George  W.  Warren,  James  Under- 
wood, Eliah  P.  Mackintire. 

1839,  the  same,  except  that  John  Sanborn  succeeds  ^Ir. 
Mackintire. 

1840,  Richard  Frothingham,  Jr.  (president),  George  W. 
Warren,  Charles  Forster,  John  Sanborn,  Eliah  P.  ]\Iackintire 
(treasurer),  Frederick  Robinson  (secretary),  Francis  Bowman. 

1841,  John  C.  Magoun,  M.  F.  Haley,  Philander  Ames,  Al- 
fred Allen,  Frederick  Robinson,  Richard  Frothingham,  Jr.,  E.  P. 
Mackintire,  Charles  Forster,  John  Sanborn,  Francis  Bowman, 
George  W.  Tyler  (?). 

1830-1831. 

The  (summer)  schools  beyond  the  Neck  were  kept  six 
months,  beginning  with  the  third  Monday  in  April.  Miss  Abi- 
gail Bradley  (Xo.  4)  and  Miss  Sarah  A.  Mead  (No.  5)  received 
$16  per  month,  and  Miss  Miranda  Whittemore  (No.  6)  and  Miss 
Phebe  W.  Wiley  (No.  7)  received  $13  per  month.  Before  the 
end  of  the  term  Miss  Wiley  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  Dodge. 

John  Runey  and  Guy  C.  Hawkins  had  charge  of  the  outside 
schools,  and  were  empowered  to  take  a  school  census  in  w^rds 
4  and  5.  Later  they  report  seventy-six  scholars  in  the  former 
and  109  in  the  latter,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen.  *'The 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  holidays  allowed 
the  schools  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  weekly  occurrence 
of  the  same  is  injurious  to  the  order  and  progress  of  the  schools, 
tending  to  dissipate  the  tninds  of  the  scholars  and  unfit  them  for 
much  effort  im.mediately  after.  This  evil  is  considered  as  par- 
ticularly attending  the  W^ednesday  holiday,  the  influence  of  the 
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Sabbath  having  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  recess 
on  Saturday.  The  committee  would  therefore  recommend  that 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  be  no  longer  allowed  as  a  holiday." 

Holidays :  Every  Saturday  afternoon,  election  week,  Com- 
mencement week,  the  w^eek  including  Thanksgiving,  the  week 
including  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, Christmas  Day,  Fast  Day,  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
the  Seventeenth  of  June,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  day  next 
after  the  semi-annual  visitations. 

''The  committee  are  aw'are  that  considerable  abridgment  is 
made  of  the  time  heretofore  granted  to  the  teachers,  but  when 
they  consider  that  but  six  hours'  service  is  required  of  them  daily 
in  school,  and  that  by  this  arrangement  they  w^ould  still  have 
more  than  nine  weeks  annually  which  might  be  devoted  to  re- 
laxation and  exercise,  they  cannot  believe  that  the  health  of 
teachers  or  scholars  would  be  hazarded  by  too  close  an  applica- 
tion to  their  duties." 

The  winter  terms  for  the  schools  beyond  the  Neck  began 
the  second  Monday  in  November.  The  following  were  the 
teachers  appointed :  James  Swan,  for  the  "Russell  district" ; 
Jeremiah  Sanborn,  for  Milk  Row;  Ebenezer  Smith,  Jr.,  for 
the  "Gardner  district";  and  iNloses  W.  Walker,  Winter  Hill. 
Before  the  end  of  the  term,  Mr.  Smith  had  been  succeeded  by 
L.  W.  Stanton,  and  George  W.  Brown  had  charge  for  two 
months  at  Winter  Hill.  The  schools  at  No.  4  and  No.  5  are  now 
allowed  to  be  kept  through  the  entire  year.  T^Iessrs.  Runey  and 
Hawkins  are  empowered  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
thought  best  in  regard  to  the  stove  and  chimney  in  the  Winter 
Hill  schoolhouse.  They  are  also  appointed  to  supply  the  out- 
lying schools  with  wood. 

A  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  schoolhouse  in  ]\Iilk 
Row  reported  that  repairs  were  necessary.  It  was  left  to  Messrs. 
Hawkins  and  Thompson  to  make  the  same.  April  25,  1831, 
John  Sweetser  was  paid  $64.62  for  these  repairs. 

The  subject  of  permitting  the  children  immediately  beyond 
the  Canal  bridge  to  attend  the  school  at  the  Neck  having  been 
submitted  to  the  trustees,  they  have  to  report  nothing  yet  done 
about  it.    It  is  believed  that  about  sixty  children  would  be  better 
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accommodated  if  allowed  to  attend  that  school,  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents.  If  so,  an  additional  teacher  there  would 
be  required,  and  it  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  Winter 
Hill  schoolhouse  to  a  different  location."  The  matter  was  left 
on  the  table. 

"The  repairs  at  the  Neck  schoolhouse  went  beyond  the  ap- 
propriation, $150.  As  is  often  the  case  in  repairing  old  build- 
ings, many  things  were  necessary  to  be  done  that  could  not  be 
discovered  earlier  in  the  work." 

Within  the  Neck  there  are  ten  primary  schools,  with  the 
scholars  ranging  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  averaging 
sixty-three  in  each  school. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1831  L.  Gulliver  resigned  as  writing 
teacher  at  the  Town  Hill  school,  and  Reuben  Swan  succeeded 
him.  About  'the  same  time  Mr.  Conant,  at  the  Training  Field 
school,  was  followed  by  Amos  Barker.  The  other  male  teachers 
on  the  peninsula  at  this  time  were  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Peirce,  and 
Samuel  Bigelow,  the  latter  being  the  master  at  the  Neck  school. 

March  28,  "Voted  to  expel  John  H  d  from  Mr.  Bigelow's 

school  for  bad  conduct.''  The  same  day  a  report  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  high  school  was  read  by  Chester  Adams,  Esq., 
and  after  amendment  was  adopted. 

1831-1832. 

The  teachers  for  the  summer  term  without  the  Neck,  to 
begin  April  1,  1831,  were:  Miss  Catherine  Blanchard,  at  Milk 
Row,  who  was  to  receive  $16  per  month ;  Miss  Abby  Mead,  of 
Woburn,  at  Winter  Hill ;  Miss  Whittemore,  for  the  Russell  dis- 
trict ;  and  Miss  Mary  W.  JefYurds,  for  the  Gardner  district.  The 
teachers  for  the  winter  term,  with  $32  a  month  at  No.  4  'and  No. 
5,  $30  at  No.  6,  and  $28  at  No.  7,  were  Moses  W.  Walker,  John 
N.  Sherman,  S.  N.  Cooke,  and  E.  W.  Sanborn,  respectively. 

The  trustees  vote  to  hold  their  meetings  "the  last  Monday 
evening  of  each  month,  as  usual." 

Mr.  Frothingham  is  authorized,  July  25,  to  commence  prose- 
cution against  boys  for  engaging  in  breaking  the  glass  in  the 
Neck  schoolhouse. 
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October  4  it  is  recorded  that  smallpox  has  appeared  in  town 
and  threatens  to  spread  in  some  of  the  primary  departments. 
Consequently  it  is  voted  that  no  scholar  be  allowed  to  attend  any 
of  the  public  schools  after  to-morrow  who  has  not  been  vac- 
cinated.   This  order  was  rescinded  December  26. 

\'oted  that  Election  vacation  stand  as  formerly,  viz.,  the  last 
week  in  ^lay  and  the  first  Monday  in  June.  ]\Iiss  Gates  and 
Miss  Jaquith.  of  the  primary  teachers,  resigned  this  year.  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1832,  the  resignation  of  Samuel  Bigelow,  of  the  Xeck 
school,  was  accepted,  also  that  of  Reuben  Swan,  of  the  Female 
Writing  school,  both  having  entered  other  occupations.  The 
salary  of  the  former  was  $600,  of  the  latter  $500.  Moses  W. 
Walker,  of  the  Winter  Hill  school,  was  elected  to  the  Xeck 
school,  and  Thomas  Stephenson  to  succeed  ^Ir.  Swan.  As  Mr. 
Stephenson's  health  was  delicate,  after  two  months  he  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  James  Swan  at  the  same  salary,  $500. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  on  the  recommendation  of  'Sir. 
Hawkins,  the  services  of  Jolm  X.  Sherman  were  retained  at  ^lilk 
Row  at  $360  per  year.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  teacher  on 
Somerville  soil  being  hired  by  the  year.  "The  trustees  by  this 
action  incur  the  additional  expense  of  $72  for  meeting  the  wishes 
of  the  people  at  Milk  Row."  It  was  voted  at  that  time,  April 
9,  1832,  that  a  tmiform  system  of  writing  be  introduced  into  all 
the  schools  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  secretary  supply  the 
schools  with  a  sufficient  number  of  Boston  Slips  for  this  purpose. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Board  extended  thanks  to  Chester 
Adams,  Esq.,  who  resigns  his  office,  commendatory  of  his  long 
term  of  service.  It  was  also  voted  that  boys  beyond  Canal 
bridge  within  the  Winter  Hill  district  from  ten  to  fifteen  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  IMr.  Walker's  school  at  the  Xeck  until  the  trus- 
tees otherwise  order.  All  such  boys  must  call  on  ^Ir.  Runey  and 
get  a  permit  from  him.  The  schools  now  number  1,450  pupils, 
and  the  annual  cost  of  educating  them  is  about  $5  per  pupil. 
The  school  for  boys  is  under  Messrs.  Peirce  and  Baker;  that  of 
the  girls  under  T^Iessrs.  Fairbanks  and  James  Swan. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SOME  OLD  TREES. -NUMBER  2 
By  Sara  A.  Stone* 

(Read  before  the  Somerville  Historical  Society  November  7, 

1906.) 

Have  we  any  old  trees  in  Somerville?  Yes,  a  goodly  num- 
ber. It  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  exact  facts  in  many  cases,  but, 
counting  individual  trees,  there  are  over  forty  which  are  at  least 
125  years  old,  and  some  of  them  must  be  older.  Half  of  the 
number  are  red  cedars,  which  may  be  found  in  West  vSomerville 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albion  street,  the  location  which 
was  formerly  known  as  'Tolly  Swamp."  They  look  worn  and 
dusty  beside  the  fresh  foHage  of  the  deciduous  trees,  and  bring 
to  mind  the  lines  of  Dr.  Holmes  : —  ' 

"Little  of  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 
Without  both  looking  and  feeling  queer." 

No  doubt  they  are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Many  of 
them  are  remembered  by  old  residents  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
One  remembers  them  at  the  corner  of  Highland  avenue  and 
Walnut  street,  and  adds,  'They  were  considered  a  natural 
growth." 

*The  following  persons  have  aided  the  writer  of  this  paper  by  sug- 
gestions and  information :  Mr.  John  F.  Ayer,  Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Angier,  Mr. 
George  L.  Baxter,  Mr.  Josiah  Q.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Bowman,  Miss 
Ahce  I.  Bradford,  Mr.  George  C.  Brackett,  Mrs.  Hannah  C.  Brown,  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Clark,  Mr.  Richard  E.  Cutter,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Davis,  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Dow,  Miss  Frances  Dow,  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Edlefson,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Elliot, 
Mrs.  Annie  L.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Ellsworth  Fisk,  Mr.  N.  E.  Fitz,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Furber,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  H.  Gerry,  Mr.  Albert  L.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Hawes,  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Heald,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Henderson,  Miss 
Bertha  E.  Holden,  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Jaques,  Mr.  A.  M.  Kidder,  Mr.  George 
A.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Miss  Georgia  Lears,  Mrs. 
Martha  E.  Libby,  Mr.  Jairus  Mann,  Mr.  David  L.  Maulsby,  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Rand,  Hon.  Francis  H.  Raymond,  Mrs.  Raymond,  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Read,  Mr.  Aaron  Sargent,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Sawyer,  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Juliet  G.  Smith,  Miss  Susan  S.  Stetson,  Rev.  Anson  Titus, 
Miss  M.  Alice  Tufts,  Miss  Martha  Tufts,  Mr.  Timothy  Tufts,  Miss 
Louise  A.  Vinal,  Miss  Anna  P.  Vinal,  Miss  Edith  A.  Woodman, 
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A  few  trees,  mostly  elms,  were  silent  witnesses  of  the  events 
of  the  Revolution  which  took  place  on  Somerville  soil.  Many, 
not  now  standing,  overshadowed  old  homesteads  which  have 
long  smce  been  demolished,  whose  inmates  left  honored  names. 
Here  and  there  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  or  remains  of  an  orchard, 
testify  to  the  thrift  of  former  days.  This  may  have  been 
prophetic  of  the  saying  of  this  generation,  that  "Somerville  is  a 
city  of  homes."  Nowadays,  however,  few  bridegrooms  have  an 
opportunity  to  plant  a  tree  in  honor  of  the  bride. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  these  hills  were  wooded.  A 
military  map  of  1775  is  generously  sprinkled  over  with  marks 
meant  to  represent  trees,  indicating  a  wooded  country.  Another 
fact  would  bear  out  the  assertion.  The  soldiers  encamped  here 
during  the  Revolution  cut  down  so  many  trees,  in  their  des- 
perate efforts  to  be  comfortable,  that  the  inhabitants  protested. 
This  fact  and  the  lapse  of  time  would  make  it  highly  improbable 
that  even  a  single  tree  of  the  original  woods  is  standing  to-day. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  all  our  trees  ^lave  grown  since  the  Revolution. 

Many  will  remember  the  beautiful  trees  which  bordered  the 
drive  into  the  McLean  Asylum  grounds.  These  probably  dated 
back  to  the  time  of  Joseph  Barrell,  who  sold  the  estate  for  a  re- 
treat for  the  insane  in  1816. 

On  Washington  street,  below  the  railroad  bridge,  there 
stood  a  row  of  elms  of  handsome  proportions,  which  were  sac- 
rificed when  that  thoroughfare  was  widened  in  1S73-4.  Before 
that  time  the  car  track  was  located  next  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
elms  were  between  it  and  the  roadway. 

Above  the  bridge,  near  the  corner  of  Medford  street,  once 
o^rew  a  tree  of  a  very  rare  species  for  this  part  of  the  country,  an 
English  walnut.  It  was  planted  by  a  member  of  the  Tufts 
family,  and  yielded  many  bushels  of  nuts  in  its  day. 

Further  on.  in  front  of  the  Ives  Hill  house,  was  a  Revolu- 
tionary elm,  and  in  front  of  the  Pope  schoolhouse  were  three 
more.  Here  James  Miller,  "too  old  to  run,"  was  shot  down  by 
the  British  on  their  return  from  Lexington. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  in  a  lot  in  the  rear,  is  a 
gear  tree,  with  a  trunk  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  is  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  years  old.  It  stood  on  the  Shedd 
estate  when  a  portion  of  it  was  purchased  by  Andrew  Kidder 
eighty  years  ago. 

A  very  large  elm  stands  in  the  yard  of  the  old  Prospect  Hill 
schoolhouse,  near  the  foot  of  Bonner  avenue,  which  is  eighty  or 
a  hundred  years  old. 

In  a  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  Somerville  Journal  Sou- 
venir, published  in  1901,  is  represented  a  tree  of  advanced  age 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Sanborn's  grocery  store  in  Union 
square,  with  a  pump  and  drinking  trough  in  front  of  it. 

Two  button-wood  trees  once  grew  in  front  of  the  house  in 
Union  square  which  was  moved  to  make  way  for  Pythian  block. 
This  spot  was  once  part  of  the  homestead  of  the  Stone  family. 
A  few  rods  in  from  the  square  stood  a  very  old  pear  tree  and  a 
few  apple  trees,  doubtless  part  of  an  orchard. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  back  on  the  hill,  on  Columbus  ave- 
nue, was  a  button-pear  tree,  said  to  have  been  over  a  hundred 
years  old  when  it  was  cut  down.  Could  it  have  been  one  of 
those  pear  trees  mentioned  by  Miss  Vinal  in  ''The  Flora  of 
Somerville/^  which  were  believed  to  have  grown  from  seeds  scat- 
tered by  the  soldiers  encamped  on  Prospect  Hill  during  the 
Revolution?  A  pear  tree  is  left  among  the  shrubbery  set  out 
around  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill  park.  This  may  be  a  descend- 
ant of  those  pear  trees,  which,  together  with  locusts  and  red 
cedars,  were  common  here  a  few  years  ago. 

A  group  of  willows  and  a  fine  button-wood  tree  once  grew 
near  the  foot  of  Walnut  street.  A  row  of  pear  trees,  with  an 
apple  orchard  behind,  extended  from  Walnut  street  to  the  Haw- 
kins house  on  Bow  street,  where  the  Methodist  church  now  is. 
A  row  of  tall  trees  bordered  each  side  of  the  walk  to  the  house, 
one  of  them  a  thorn,  a  tree  considered  a  rarity  then.  Two  im- 
mense willows  remained  in  recent  years.  Two  large  elms  over- 
shadowed the  old  Hawkins  house  on  Washington  street,  near 
the  railroad  bridge. 

The  cemetery  on  Somerville  avenue,  the  land  for  which  was 
given  by  Samuel  Tufts  in  1804,  has  many  interests.  In  it  are 
two  large  willows,  their  trunks  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay, 
and  half  their  tops  cut  off,  from  the  effects  of  an  ice-storm  five 
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or  six  years  ag^o.  A  schoolhouse,  called  the  IMilk  Row  school, 
once  stood  on  the  front  easterly  corner,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
Revolutionary  elm  was  cut  down  to  afford  room  for  the  building. 

Until  the  summer  of  1905.  a  remarkably  large  sycamore 
tree  stood  at  the  foot  of  School  street.  It  was  six  feet  in 
diameter,  the  largest  tree  anywhere  around.  A  lady  ninety-one 
years  of  age  remembers  willow  trees  and  other  shrubbery  grow- 
ing in  the  cemetery-  near  the  Milk  Row  school,  which  she  at- 
tended in  her  girlhood.  She  also  remembers  the  custom  among 
the  scholars  of  sitting  under  a  large  sycamore  tree  at  the  foot  of 
School  street  to  eat  their  dinners  on  pleasant  summer  days,  and 
that  a  large  orchard  grew  in  back  of  it.  Doubtless  this  was  an 
orchard  planted  by  John  Ireland,  familiarly  known  as  ''Johnny 
Ireland"  by  old  residents  and  passing  travelers,  who  stopped  for 
rest  and  refreshment  at  his  little  store  at  the  corner  of  School 
street. 

Possiblv  the  few  apple  trees  now  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Landers  street  and  Preston  road,  streets  cut  through  the  Ireland 
estate,  are  survivors  of  that  orchard.  The  pear  trees  there  were 
probably  set  out  by  George  W.  Ireland,  a  grandson,  fifty  years 
ago.  He  was  greatly  interested  in-  pear-raising,  and  amateurs 
in  the  art  used  to  come  to  him  to  name  their  varieties.  When 
asked  how  many  kinds  he  had,  his  reply  was,  'Tifty  too  many!" 
Ihe  trees  on  the  sidewalk  were  planted  by  him  over  forty  years 
ago.  They  are  elms  and  sycamore  maples,  alternating,  the  lat- 
ter a  variety  imported  from  Europe  about  that  time.  A  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  and  a  group  of  locusts  also  grew  on  the  place. 

His  daughter  writes :  "The  sycamore,  or  button-wood,  as 
we  used  to  call  it,  was  the  last  of  four  I  remember.  One  stood 
near  Knapp  street,  and  was  hollow,  and,  as  a  child,  I  used  to 
])lav  in  it,  and  remember  a  fine  pov/der  that  covered  the  floor  of 
the  cave.  A  third  stood  on  the  other  side  of  School  street, 
nearly  opposite  Preston  road,  and  the  fourth  was  behind  the 
house  as  it  then  stood,  a  little  ways  up  Preston  road  on  the  right. 
The  latter  had  t^vin  trunks,  and  I  remember  that  one  was  blown 
down  in  a  storm,  and  nearly  escaped  injuring  the  house ;  then, 
for  safety,  the  remaining  half  was  cut  down.  I  used  to  look  out 
of  my  bedroom  window  at  the  great  speckled  arms  of  the  one 
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opposite  the  house,  and  the  sight  of  a  sycamore  tree  to-day  car- 
ries me  back  to  my  earHest  memories. 

''I  remember  an  ehn  that  was  a  landmark.  It  must  have 
stood  somewhere  near  Summit  avenue  and  Vinal  avenue.  There 
was  a  stone  wall  running  from  Highland  avenue  to  Bow  street, 
and  we  used  to  go  across  the  fields  aiming  for  that  tree  by  the 
wall,  and  from  there  across  the  old  Revolutionary  earthworks  to 
the  church  on  Cross  street." 

Thete  was  a  group  of  willows  near  the  brook  which  crossed 
School  street,  between  Summer  and  Berkeley  streets.  A  pond 
at  the  corner  of  School  street,  where  the  drug  store  now  is,  was 
the  delight  of  some  ducks.  A  spring  on  the  opposite  corner, 
covered  by  a  roof,  furnished  water,  which  was  carried  to  Cam- 
bridge through  an  aqueduct  made  of  hollowed  logs. 

A  row  of  ten  elms  of  various  sizes  stands  on  Somerville 
avenue,  between  the  Tube  Works  grounds  and  Park  street. 
One  of  them,  which  appears  much  older  than  the  rest,  in  front 
of  the  house  form.erly  the  headquarters  of  General  Green,  is  one 
of  two  standing  here  which  were  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Some 
of  the  others  in  the  row,  which  in  old  times  extended  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Bleachery  grounds,  and  numbered  eighteen  at  the  time 
of  the  widening  of  Somerville  avenue  in  1873-4,  were  set  out  by 
.Samuel  Tufts  Frost  about  1830.  He  carried  them  on  his 
shoulder  from  the  place  where  they  grew. 

A  former  resident  of  Laurel  street  remembers  a  large  elm 
tiee  which  loomed  up  from  the  vicinity  of  Dane's  ledge,  not 
probably  very  old,  but  noticeable,  springing  up  from  such  un- 
hkely  surroundings. 

The  elm  on  Somerville  avenue,  near  the  foot  of  Central 
street,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Somerville,  and  possibly  the  largest 
when  in  its  prime.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  som.e  of  the 
smaller  branches  from  the  centre  of  the  t"ee  nearly  touched  the 
ground.  The  widening  of  Somerville  avenue  brought  the 
boundary  line  through  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  the  change  of 
grade  left  the  large  roots  on  the  street  side  much  above  ground. 
These  bulwarks  were  cut  away,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  tree, 
and  this  mutilation  has  caused  it  to  age  fast, 
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A  seat  was  built  around  the  base  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
formed  a  convenient  resting-place  for  travelers.  When  that  was 
worn  out,  the  roots  themselves  were  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  bark  is  quite  smooth  from  constant  friction. 

It  was  attaining  its  prime  at  the  time  of  the  march  of  the 
British  to  Lexington, — at  least,  this  is  the  tradition  in  the 
family, — and  shaded  an  old  house,  unoccupied  at  the  time,  which 
was  removed  to  Garden  court  in  1869,  and  is  still  standing.  On 
the  return  of  the  British  it  afforded  shelter  for  a  wounded  soldier, 
probably  the  one  said  to  have  been  buried  across  the  street. 

Another  old  house,  where  the  Widow  Rand  lived,  stood  near 
the  other  corner  of  Central  street.  Her  son  Thomas,  it  is  said, 
in  1778,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  set  out  the  elm  which  was  stand- 
ing there  till  1894.  This  tree,  after  the  widening  of  Somerville 
avenue,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  sidewalk,  and  the  fence  was 
carried  inward  to  accommodate  travel.  James  Shute,  the  owner 
of  the  land  at  that  time,  was  so  interested  to  have  the  tree  pre- 
served, that  he  offered  the  use  of  his  land  for  the  sidewalk,  that 
the  tree  might  be  kept  as  long  as  possible. 

At  one  time,  many  years  ago,  a  party  of  young  people,  some 
of  them  descendants  of  Thomas  Rand,  were  passing  there,  when 
some  one  remarked,  "We  ought  to  take  off  our  hats  to  this  tree," 
and  it  was  done.  It  was  one  of  the  few  trees  in  Somerville  old 
enough  to  comm.and  the  homage  of  a  younger  generation,  the 
members  of  which  were  directly  descended  from  the  one  who 
had  planted  it.  It  was  cut  down  to  make  way  for  building,  and 
w^as  found  to  be  still  sound  to  the  core.  Some  of  the  wood  was 
saved  for  the  purpose  of  making  chairs  as  mementos,  and  they 
are  owned  by  descendants  of  the  Rand  family. 

Up  "the  lane,"  as  Central  street  was  once  called,  on  what  are 
now  the  Unitarian  parsonage  grounds,  grew  a  large  wild  pear 
tree,  whose  fruit  made  delicious  preserves,  and  also  tem.pted  the 
boys,  for  their  depredations  often  roused  the  then  owner  of  the 
tree  to  indignation  and  strong  language.  The  diameter  of  the 
tree  was  more  than  two  feet  at  the  time  it  was  cut  down,  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Its  removal  was  watched  with  interest  by  one 
who  had  remembered  it  from  boyhood,  and  was  an  unusual  spec- 
tacle, as  it  was  cut  down  intact,  and  went  to  pieces  like  the 
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"Deacon's  One-Hoss  Shay."  Before  the  top  had  touched  the 
ground,  the  small  twigs  were  broken  into  inch  pieces,  and  after 
it  had  landed,  a  cloud  of  dust  arose. 

Old  apple  trees  in  the  pasture  known  as  Shute's  field,  on 
Central  street,  before  it  was  cut  up  into  house  lots,  were  part  of 
the  Rand  orchard.  A  very  old  apple  tree  on  the  easterly  side 
of  the  street,  the  one  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  which  was  made 
from  a  picture  taken  in  "war-time,"  is  still  cared  for  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rand  family. 

Benjamin  Rand  set  out  the  row  of  maples  next  to  the  street, 
on  the  parsonage  lawn,  some  time  between  1850  and  1860.  Co- 
lumbus Tyler  afterwards  set  out  many  others  of  dififerent  vari- 
eties on  this  place. 

Rev.  Augustus  R.  Pope  began  the  good  work  of  planting 
trees  on  the  estate  on  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Central  streets, 
now  owned  by  Henry  Baker,  about  1850.  When  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Nathan  Tufts,  about  1860,  there  were  many  vari- 
eties, forty,  between  the  gate  and  the  front  door.  These  w^ere 
thinned  out  in  after  years,  and  others  were  planted  in  various 
parts  of  the  grounds  by  Mr.  Tufts.  The  horse-chestnut  in  the 
circle  in  the  driveway  was  planted  in  1844  in  East  Somerville, 
and  transplanted  here  about  1860.  The  tuHp  tree,  a  gift  of  John 
K.  Hall,  was  also  removed  a  little  later.  A  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Hall  that  it  would  always  be  in  blossom  the  Seventeenth  of  June 
was  never  forgotten.  The  larch  trees,  now  so  straight  and  tall, 
illustrate  an  old  proverb,  amended,  "As  the  twig  is  un-bent,  the 
tree  is  inclined,"  for  one  of  them  was  tied  to  a  broomstick  when 
small  to  make  it  straight.  The  apple  trees  in  the  lower  garden 
were  moved  from  the  grounds  of  N.  E.  Fitz  on  Winter  Hill. 

Old  apple  trees  a  few  steps  up  Summer  street  challenge  in- 
quiry. One  of  them,  on  what  was  once  the  Thomas  Brackett 
place,  v/as  brought  there,  a  good-sized  tree,  in  1852-3  or  4. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  or  the  spring  of  1848,  fruit  trees  and  an 
elm  were  set  out  on  Harvard  street,  at  the  corner  of  the  westerly 
part  of  Chestnut  court,  1)y  Samuel  Brackett.  They  probably 
came  from  some  nursery.  The  tree  next  to  the  corner  was  set 
out  by  Lebbeus  Stetson  about  1850.  The  tree  was  quite  large, 
and  Mr.  Stetson  was  laughed  at  when  he  insisted  that  it  could 
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be  transplanted  and  live.  The  price  paid  for  it  was  $6,  and  it 
was  brought  from  a  tract  of  land  just  across  the  railroad,  very 
near  the  Franklin  school.    It  out-topped  the  others  in  the  court. 

The  apple  trees  on  Ezra  Robinson's  place  near  by,  on  Spring 
street,  now  owned  by  John  ^I.  Woods,  were  good-sized  trees 
in  1847. 

The  well-known  ''Round  House,"  built  by  Enoch  Robinson 
in  1850,  has  near  it  an  elm  set  out  by  him  soon  after,  and  a 
double  birch  tree,  which  grew  up  of  its  own  accord.  A  sweet- 
brier  rose,  brought  from  Polly  Swamp,  tempts  the  children  in 
the  springtime  with  its  lovely  blossoms. 

At  the  foot  of  Spring  street  a  tree  of  Revolutionary  date 
stood  in  front  of  the  old  Kent  house.  A  large  willow  once 
grew  near  Pitman  street,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  good  times 
remembered  by  scholars  of  the  Franklin  school.  The  girls  used 
to  sit  in  the  branches,  which  spread  out  near  the  ground,  and  the 
boys  made  whistles  of  the  t\vigs,  which  led  to  trouble  in  school 
later. 

The  FrankHn  school  yard,  now  a  playground,  is  well  stocked 
with  shade  trees,  which  were  set  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school  committtee  in  1849  or  1850.  One  of  the  scholars  recol- 
lects that  Deacon  Charles  Forster,  so  well  remembered  by  resi- 
dents of  Winter  Hill,  was  on  the  school  committee  and  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  work.  Another  scholar  remembers  the 
willows  at  the  foot  of  the  yard  in  1847.  None  are  there  now,  but 
two  or  three  peep  over  the  high  fence  of  the  Bleachery,  and  a 
row  of  them  probably  once  thrived  on  the  border  of  a  creek 
there. 

A  walk  along  Elm  street  reveals  a  thoroughfare  in  keeping 
with  its  name.  A  row  of  aged  pine  trees,  however,  on  the  corner 
of  Cedar  street  gives  a  little  diversion  to  the  fancy.  These  pine 
trees  were  probably  set  out  by  John  Tufts,  son  of  that  John  Tufts 
whose  house  on  Sycamore  street  has  long  been  a  landmark. 
Mr.  Tufts  lived  for  some  time  in  the  old  house  which  stood  on 
this  estate  until  within  a  few  years.  There  were  some  cedar  trees 
in  the  front  yard.  Cedar  street  was  probably  named  from  the 
great  number  of  cedars  growing  in  the  vicinity.  Years  ago  it 
was  a  pasture,  known  as  the  ''cedar  pasture,"  and  was  owned  and 
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used  by  Thomas  Rand,  whose  grandsons  drove  the  cows  there 
and  gathered  wild  rose  leaves  for  distilling. 

Old  residents  remember  a  small,  round  pond,  with  an 
island  and  solitary  pine  tree,  just  beyond  Cedar  street  on  the  left. 
John  Tufts  set  out  the  pine  tree,  it  is  said,  and  the  place  was  a 
playground  for  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  As  is  often  the 
case,  at  one  time  they  wished  to  build  a  fire.  The  tree  was  still 
small,  and,  with  unusual  thoughtfulness,  they  inverted  a  barrel 
over  it  to  protect  it  from  the  heat.  Pond,  tree,  and  island  are 
now  things  of  the  past,  and  looking  at  the  spot,  now  built  over 
with  houses,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  a  local  poet  drew  his  in- 
spiration for  the  following  poem,  one  of  many  dainty  productions 
from  the  pen  of  a  lifelong  resident  of  Somerville,  nearly,  Lewis 
C.  Flanagan: — 

PINE  ISLAND  POND. 

"  'Tis  even  so ;   within  our  city's  bounds 
We  have  a  pond ;  not  one  with  bottom  paved 
And  edges  curbed  with  stone,  but  rough  and  plain 
From  Nature's  hand ;  nor  large,  nor  deep,  yet  still 
A  pond ;  and  equi-distant  from  its  shores 
An  island  stands ;   and  though  a  modest  lump 
Of  earth,  that  may  not  be  compared  with  those 
On  which  the  salt  waves  lay  their  angry  hands, 
By  geographic  rule  as  much  an  isle 
As  Cuba's  slope  or  Iceland's  stormy  pile. 

"The  urchin  small,  when  asked  to  give  at  school 
Description  of  an  isle,  forgets  his  text; 
At  which  the  teacher  leads  his  truant  mind 
To  this,  the  spot  which  he  himself  has  seen 
That  very  day ;  and  though  the  growing  boy 
Soon  scorns  to  build  upon  domestic  ground, 
But  names  some  vasty  pillar  of  the  sea. 
The  teacher  tries  again  w^ith  younger  minds. 
And  smiles,  perhaps,  to  see  the  lads  refuse 
To  own  the  step  they  once  did  gladly  use. 
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"From  out  the  turf  a  solitary  pine 
Sends  up  its  bristling  spire  to  heaven ; 
Its  branches  gently  wave  with  summer  winds, 
And  bend  and  break  to  winter's  ruder  blast ; 
Among  its  fragrant  boughs  the  blackbird  rears 
Her  young;  and  in  his  pilgrimage  the  crow 
Will  tarry  long  upon  its  tufty  top ; 
But  not  alone  the  'feathered  tribe'  possess 
The  tree,  for  at  its  roots  two  muskrats  have  their  home, 
And  oft  abroad  for  food  and  pleasure  roam. 

*'But  now  must  close  the  pond's  romantic  praise ; 
The  red  deer  comes  not  now  to  bathe  his  flanks, 
Nor  does  the  W ampanoag  send  across 
The  wave  his  birchen  keel.    If  erst  they  did 
Frequent  the  spot,  they  leave  no  sign ;  but  in 
Their  stead  the  docile  heifer  seeks  the  tide 
To  slake  her  thirst :  while  on  the  shore  the  frog 
Sings  pensive  roundelays  at  day's  decline ; 
Yet,  e'en  with  these,  the  eye  is  sometimes  fond 
Of  resting  on  the  pine,  the  isle,  the  pond." 

Continuing  up  Elm  street,  we  come  to  the  home  of  Timothy 
Tufts.  Here  are  two  large  elm  trees  which  were  set  out  by  Mr. 
Tufts'  grandfather  before  the  Revolution.  On  a  knoll  several 
rods  back  from  Elm.  street  is  another  old  elm,  notable  for  its  size 
and  thrifty  condition,  which  was  set  out  at  or  soon  after  the  time 
he  built  a  modest  cottage  there  at  his  marriage  in  1761.  The 
tree  is  best  seen  from  Banks  street.  Inquiry  brings  out  the 
existence  of  another  tree,  a  pear  tree  still  bearing,  which  was  also 
set  out  bv  Mr.  Tufts'  grandfather.  A  very  large  red  cedar, 
whose  trunk  was  more  than  a  foot  in  diametef,  once  grew  on 
Willow  avenue  not  far  away. 

From  Willow  avenue  to  Davis  square  was  a  tract  known  as 
"Rand^s  woods."  In  the  'sixties  it  was  a  resort  for  enthusiasts 
in  botany.  A  little  further  north,  where  the  power-house  now 
is,  was  another  "cedar  pasture,"  owned,  as  were  the  woods,  by 
Benjamin  Rand,  of  North  Cambridge.    Mrs.  Rand  was  wont  to 
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say  that  probably  many  a  sermon  had  been  rehearsed  in  the 
"cedar  pasture."  In  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  Hall  avenue  is 
a  group  of  these  cedar  trees,  twelve  in  number,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  set  in  place,  they  are  so  nearly  on  the  boun- 
dary line.  They  seem  like  stranded  waifs  from  the  past  looking 
on  in  wonder  at  the  prosperity  around  them. 

A  large  cherry  tree  on  Cameron  avenue  has  for  a  long  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  occasional  passer-by  by  its  size, 
knotted  trunk  and  branches.  Residents  are  so  used  to  it  they 
think  nothing  of  it,  except  in  cherry-time,  when  it  is  besieged  by 
boys.  It  measures  ten  feet,  four  inches  in  circumference.  It  is 
one  of  three  fine-fruited  trees  which  grew  here,  together  with 
many  other  excellent  varieties  of  fruit,  on  what  is  best  known  as 
the  Hayes  estate.  By  rough  calculation,  it  must  be  about 
seventy-five  years  old.  The  Hayes  estate  of  fifty  acres  was 
purchased  of  Philemon  Russell,  and  was  remembered  by  a  lady, 
now  deceased,  as  an  extremely  pleasant  place  to  visit  sixty  years 
or  more  ago.  The  cherry  trees^  red  and  black  ox-hearts,  golden 
porters,  and  other  delicious  varieties,  a  well,  and  a  waving  field 
of  mowing,  with  a  cart-path  through  it,  left  such  an  impression 
that,  in  after  years,  when  in  search  of  a  place  for  a  home,  her 
thoughts  turned  to  this  spot,  and  she  w^as  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  purchase  a  lot  here.  During  the  Rebellion  this  tract  of 
level  field  was  used  as  a  camp  and  drill-ground  for  soldiers,  and 
was  called  Camp  Cameron. 

A  large  elm  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Baptist  Church 
on  College  avenue  is  well  on  towards  a  hundred  years  old,  ac- 
cording to  one  who  remembers  it  as  a  large  tree  in  his  boyhood. 
It  grew  up  naturally  along  by  the  stone  wall.  A  large  elm 
further  on,  in  front  of  an  old  house  known  as  the  Hall  house, 
now  demolished,  still  holds  its  own.  There  was  an  old  elm  tree 
at  the  junction  of  College  avenue  and  Broadway. 

On  Broadway,  nearly  up  to  Clarendon  Hill,  is  a  group  of 
beautiful  trees,  which  seem  like  an  old-time  family,,  with  its  patri- 
archs and  young  people.  Some  of  these  trees  have  doubtless 
seen  the  fortunes  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  largest 
one  is  nearly  opposite  Simpson  avenue,  and  the  trunk  measures 
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thirteen  feet  in  circumference.  A  near-by  resident  says  :  "It  was 
a  fine,  spreading  tree,  whose  branches  came  down  nearly  to  the 
ground,  so  that  the  children  of  the  Walnut  Hill  school  used  to 
swing  on  them.  There  was  a  pond  near,  but  the  sewers  have 
drained  it.  Of  the  elms  on  the  Walnut  Hill  school  lot,  adjoining 
on  the  east,  the  largest  one  grew  up  naturally;  the  others  were 
set  out  by  the  town  probably  about  1849  or  1850." 

The  elm  in  the  yard  nearly  opposite  this  group  of  trees  is 
almost  100  years  old.  The  above-mentioned  writer  tells  this 
story  of  it :  'T  have  heard  my  mother  say,  after  she  came  here, 
sixty-six  years  ago,  there  was  a  man  who,  when  he  drove  by, 
would  stop  his  team,  jump  over  the  stone  wall,  and  clasp  his 
hands  around  the  tree  to  see  how  much  it  had  grown.  He  said, 
one  Sunday,  when  walking  out  with  a  girl,  they  pulled  up  two 
switches,  and  set  them  out.  His  died,  but  hers  lived.  They  did 
not  know  the  man,  and  he  came  but  seldomx. 

"One  very  cold  winter's  day  father  decided  to  cut  the  elm 
down.  He  ground  the  axe  and  came  into  the  house  to  whet  it 
by  the  fire.  Mother  did  not  want  the  tree  cut  down,  and  kept 
him  busv  talking  till  it  was  too  dark.  Next  day  there  was  other 
work,  so  the  tree  was  spared/' 

A  small  elm  was  removed  from  this  locality  by  Lorenzo  W. 
Dow  about  1852,  and  stands,  a  notable  tree,  in  his  yard  on  the 
top  of  Clarendon  Hill. 

On  the  golf  grounds  there  is  a  stump  of  a  chestnut  tree,  four 
or  five  feet  long,  and  a  yard  in  diameter,  with  new  growth  spring- 
ing from  the  old  root.  The  writer's  theory  in  regard  to  this  is, 
that  it  may  have  been  a  sapling  left  at  the  time  the  original 
woods  were  cut.  Calculations  based  on  the  average  rate  of 
growth  of  chestnut  trees  would  bring  the  age  of  this  tree  to  120 
years  at  the  time  it  was  cut  down,  now  many  years  ago,  and 
carry  the  date  of  it  back  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  If  this 
is  correct  reasoning,  there  is  a  chance  to  preserve  in  one  of  the 
young  shoots  a  real  child  of  the  forest. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SOMERVILLE 

[Composition  written  in  1851  by  a  pupil^  eleven  years  of  age, 
of  the  old  Franklin  school  on  Somerville  avenue.] 

Somerville  is  a  beautifu?  town,  about  three  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 

There  are  two  ranges  of  hills  running  nearly  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty  and  interest. 
These  ranges  were  formerly  called  Prospect  and  Winter  Hills. 
The  view  from  these  hills  on  a  clear  day  in  summer  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  America,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Charlestown,  from,  which 
it  was  set  off  and  incorporated  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants,  and  given  the  romantic  name  of  Som- 
erville. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  time  was  about  1,500. 
They  have  now  increased  to  more  than  3,000,  and  the  hills  and 
valleys  are  nearly  covered  with  neat  cottages,  splendid  houses, 
and  a  variety  of  romantic  dwellings,  with  gardens  attached,  in 
which  grow  flowers,  fruit  trees,  bushes,  and  shrubbery  of  such 
descriptions  as  flourish  best  in  this  climate. 

There  is  also  in  this  town  a  large  bleachery  and  dye  house, 
also  an  extensive  concern  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  tubes  for 
locomotive  boilers. 

Brick-making  is  carried  on  extensively  both  with  and  with- 
out steam  power.  The  McLean  Asylum  is  in  this  town.  There 
are  three  railroads  that  run  through  the  town,  the  Fitchburg, 
Lowell,  and  Maine.  There  is  also  a  line  of  omnibuses,  so  that 
vou  can  go  to  Boston  and  return  at  almost  any  time  of  day. 
These  facilities  add  much  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  schools  of  Somerville  are  said  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
state.  There  are  several  primary,  grammar,  and  also  one  high 
school,  all  of  which  are  conducted  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples ;  and  if  the  scholars  do  not  learn  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
school  committee  or  teachers. 
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There  are  several  places  of  public  worship,  which  are  well 
attended.  Our  schoolhouse  fronts  the  very  road  on  which  the 
British  soldiers  marched  to  Lexington  and  Concord  early  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1775. 

At  the  foot  of  what  is  now  called  Central  street,  on  the  south- 
west corner,  stands  a  larg^-e  elm  tree.  (It  is  a  beautiful  tree 
when  covered  with  its  rich,  green  foliage  in  summer.)  A  few 
yards  towards  the  north  is  to  be  seen  an  old  cellar,  on  which  a 
dwelling  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

This  dwelling  was  owned  and  occupied  by  a  widow  and  her 
family.  A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  she  was  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise. 

She  instantly  got  up  and  went  out,  and,  looking  toward  the 
road,  she  there  saw  large  bodies  of  armed  soldiers,  marching 
silently  on,  the  moonbeams  glancing  on  their  murderous 
weapons. 

There  was  no  soimd  of  marshal  music  to  stir  the  soldier's 
heart  to  battle  or  to  victory,  but  they  passed  on,  like  midnight 
assassins,  bent  on  deeds  of  treachery  and  murder,  and  such  in- 
deed proved  to  be  their  errand.  The  widow  drew  a  long  breath, 
and,  leaving  her  place  of  concealment,  she  instantly  aroused  her 
oldest  boy,  a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  despatched 
him  to  the  nearest  neighbor  with  the  news  that  the  troops  had 
passed  up  the  road.  This  neighbor  immediately  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  to  Old  Cambridge,  where  he  gave  the  alarm. 
The  bell  of  the  parish  church  was  rung,  the  intelligence,  spread- 
ing, soon  reached  Lexington ;   the  rest  is  matter  of  history. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  the  beginning  of  the  drama  of 
the  Revolution,  which  ended  so  glorious  to  our  country,  and  for 
which  we  should  be  so  thankful. 
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CHARLESTOWN  SCHOOLS  AFTER  J525 

By  Frank  M.  Hawes 

'      "  (Continued.)  ' 

1832-1833. 

''For  the  ensuing  summer  term  the  trustees  are  happy  to 
tind  they  have  been  able  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  districts  by  the  reappointment  to  every  school  of  the 
former  highly  acceptable  and  competent  teachers."  These  are : 
L  N.  Sherman,  at  Milk  Row;  Miss  Abba  Mead,  at  Winter  Hill; 
Manda  (Miranda)  Whittemore,  at  the  Russell,  and  Mary  W. 
Jefifurds  at  the  Gardner  districts.  Miss  Jefifurds  is  allowed  to 
keep  some  private  scholars  not  exceeding  six,  and  to  receive 
compensation  therefrom.  Messrs.  Runey  and  Hawkins  are  em- 
powered to  attend  to  the  schools  outside  the  Neck,  the  same  as 
last  year.  They  engage  for  the  winter  term  Miles  Gardner, 
for  the  Gardner  school ;  Elliot  Valentine,  for  Winter  Hill ;  and 
Joseph  S.  Hastings,  for  the  Russell  district.  In  Septemiber  Mr. 
Walker  resigned  at  the  Neck,  to  go  to  the  Hawes  school,  South 
Boston,  and  Amos  P.  Baker  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Baker  was  reported  December  20,  and  Aaron  D. 
Capen  was  placed  over  this  school. 

Through  Amos  Tufts  and  David  Devens,  Esq.,  executors 
of  the  will  of  D^eacon  Thomas  IMiller,  the  trustees  received  $100, 
the  income  of  \vhich  was  to  be  used  for  the  schools.  Voted  that 
the  school  recess  shall  not  exceed  ten  minutes ;  that  the  trustees 
supply  Mr.  Fairbanks'  school  with  three  dozen  slates ;  that  all 
lady  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  be  allowed  nine  afternoons 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  visit  all  the  other  primary  schools ; 
and  that  children  m.ay  enter  from  the  primary  to  the  other 
schools  at  the  age  of  seven,  instead  of  eight,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher. 

Among  the  bills  approved  is  one  for  $40.80  to  Martin 
Draper.  He  may  have  finished  out  the  winter  term  at  the  Rus- 
sell school,  as  Mr.  Hastings,  January  28,  requested  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  same,  ''with  reasons." 

At  the  final  examinations  in  April  there  were  enrolled  in  the 
ten  primary  schools  '610  scholars;  in  the  five  grammar  schools, 
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639 ;  in  'the  four  schools  without  the  peninsula,  280 ;  making  a 
total  of  1,529.  The  lamentable  number  of  absences  is  com- 
mented upon.  "These  absentees  hang  like  a  dead  weight  about 
the  school ;  the  course  of  instruction  is  greatly  interrupted,  and 
those  who  are  punctual  and  constant  are  retarded  in  their  prog- 
ress.   The  remedy  is  alone  with  the  iparents." 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the 
Charlestown  Free  Schools,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  bearing  the  date,  January  1,  1833,  is  of  interest  at  this  point. 
After  stating  the  age  at  ^vhich  children  may  attend  the  primary 
and  the  grammar  schools  (from  four  to  eight,  and  from  eight  to 
fifteen),  the  hours  for  the  school  session  are  given, — 8  to  11  and 
2  to  5,  from  April  )1  to  October  1 ;  9  to  12  and  2  to  5  during  the 
other  half  year,  except  on  short  days,  when  the  schools  may  be 
closed  at  sunset.  Instructors  are  to  be  in  their  rooms  and  to 
ring  the  bell  ten  minutes  before  the  time  of  lopening  school. 
After  the  school  is  opened,  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  without 
WTitten  excuse  from  his  parent  or  guardian.  Each  school  is 
divided  into  four  classes,  sub-divisions  to  be  left  to  the  teacher. 

The  holidays  shall  be  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons ; 
Election  Day  in  January ;  Fast  Day  and  the  day  after  examina- 
tions in  April ;  Monday,  June  1,  and  June  17 ;  July  4 ;  in  August, 
the  time  of  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and 
the  day  bf  Commencement  at  Harvard ;  the  day  after  examina- 
tions in  October;  Thanksgiving  Day;  Christmas  Day.  These 
rules  are  to  be  enforced  in  the  schools  outside  the  Neck  so  far 
as  is  advisable.  This  year,  also,  changes  were  made  in  the  cur- 
riculum, and  the  following  list  was  authorized  and  approved : — 

Fourth  class,  primary,  alphabetical  charts,  words  of  two 
syllables. 

Third  class,  Introduction  to  the  National  Spelling  Book, 
Worcester's  Second  Book. 

Second  class,  Emerson's  National  Spelling  Book,  Easy 
Reader,  Worcester's  Second  Book. 

First  class,  the  New  Testament,  Emerson's  National  Spell- 
ing Book,  the  Analytical  Reader,  Hall's  Geography,  Arithmetic 
Cards, 
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Fourth  class,  grammar  school,  the  Spelling  Book,  the  Tes- 
tament, the  Analytical  Reader,  Parley's  First  Book  of  Geography. 

Third  class.  Beauties  of  the  Bible,  Worcester's  Epitome 
of  Geography,  Worcester's  Third  Book,  Boston  Atlas,  Frost's 
Grammar. 

Second  class,  Murray's  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Walker's 
Dictionary,  Natural  Reader,  Frost's  Grammar,  Field's  American 
Geography  and  Atlas. 

First  class,  the  First  Class  Book,  Young  Ladies'  Class  Book, 
Walker's  Dictionary,  Murray's  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Worces- 
ter's Geography,  or  Elements  of  History,  Progressive  Exer- 
cises in  Composition. 

Writing  schools,  Emerson's  Second  Part,  Colburn's  Sequel, 
Boston  Writing  Slips.  f 

The  following  books  may  be  used  by  the  consent  of  the 
teachers  and  trustees:  Blake's  Astronomy,  Grund's  Natural 
Philosophy,  Woodbridge's  History  of  the  United  States,  Par- 
ley's First  Book  pf  History,  Worcester's  Sequel  to  the  Spell- 
ing Book,  The  Academical  (Boys')  Speaker,  Grund's  Geom- 
etry, Bookkeeping.  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book  is  to  be  put 
in  the  schools  for  reference. 

1838-1834. 

It  was  voted  early  this  season  to  retain  the  services  of  Mr. 
Sherman  at  No.  5,  at  the  salary  of  $360,  and  to  pay  the  teacher 
at  the  Neck  $000.  Miss  'Kezia  Russell  was  appointed  to  teach 
the  summer  term  in  the  Russell  district,  and  Miss  Abby  Mead  at 
Winter  Hill.  For  the  winter  term  the  appointments  were : 
Aaron  B.  Magoun  to  the  Winter  Hill  school  for  six  months,  be- 
ginning the  first  Monday  in  November,  at  $32  per  month ;  and 
H.  K.  Curtir  for  the  Russell  district,  four  months,  at  $30.  The 
care  of  the  outside  schools  was  assigned  to  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Hawkins  for  the  trustees. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  June  20,  1833,  it  was  voted  that 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  be  requested  to  parade  their 
scholars  on  the  day  of  the  reception  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  marshal,  and 
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agreeably  to  the  request  o-f  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and 
that  the  schools  have  a  vacation  during  that  day — June  24. 

The  petition  of  John  Tufts  and  others  praying  for  a  removal 
of  the  schoolhouse  in  Milk  Row  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Willard, 
Frothingham,  and  (later)  Hawkins.  This  seems  to  be  the  first 
move  on  record  looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  Prospect  Hill 
school  on  Medford  street.  ''Voted  that  teachers  receive  no 
scholar  into  school  after  twenty  minutes  past  the  hour  for  com- 
mencing school," 

The  only  reference  to  teachers  within  the  peninsula  this  year 
was  November  8,  1833,  when  James  Swan  was  elected  writing 
master  at  the  Training  Field  school,  Reuben  Swan,  Jr.,  writing 
master  in  the  Town  Hill  school,  and  O.  C.  Felton  as  master  of 
the  school  at  the  Neck.  As  the  last-named  did  not  accept,  Wil- 
liam D.  Swan  was  put  in  charge  of  this  school.  All  three  teach- 
ers received  a  salary  of  $650,  w^hich  was  raised  to  $700  later  on. 
About  the  time  which  we  are  considering,  the  school  for  girls, 
which  had  been  at  the  Training  Field,  was  transferred  to  the 
Ibwn  Hill  side,  and  the  boys'  school  at  the  latter  place  now  oc- 
cupied the  newer  and  more  commodious  building  at  the  Train- 
ing Field.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  change  previous  to  the 
spring  of  1834,  but  it  may  have  been  earlier  than  that. 

December  30  it  is  voted  that  the  seats  in  the  primary  schools 
are  to  have  convenient  backs  added  to  them,  but  that  the  seats 
in  the  upper  schools  remain  unaltered.  March  31,  1834,  a  peti- 
tion that  James  Swan  be  discharged  from  his  school,  signed  by 
Bradbury  Follet  and  others,  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

From  the  annual  report  read  in  town  meeting  that  May,  we 
learn  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  ten  primary  grades 
is  seventy  to  a  teacher ;  that  the  Female  school,  now  on  Town 
Hill,  with  two  male  teachers,  contains  240  pupils ;  that  the  Male 
school  at  the  Training  Field,  with  two  teachers,  contains  247; 
and  the  Neck  school,  with  one  master,  116.  In  the  schools  out- 
side the  peninsula  there  are  75,  127,  41,  and  35,  respectively. 

1834-1835. 

The  teachers  for  the  summer  term  this  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Miss  Abby  Mead,  re-elected  to  the  Winter  Hill ;  Miss  Ann 
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W.  Locke,  of  the  Milk  Row  district  (later  on  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  primary  schools) ;  Miss  Martha  T.  McKoun  for  the  Russell 
school ;  and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Crowninshield  for  the  Gardner 
school. 

It  was  voted  in  May  to  make  repairs  at  Milk  Row  school. 
These  were  all  the  more  needed,  for,  June  30,  we  read:  ''It  hav- 
ing been  represented  by  Mr.  C.  Thompson  that  the  windows  in 
the  schoolhouse  there  have  been  very  badly  broken,  it  was  voted 
that  the  committee  in  charge  get  evidence  and  act  as  they  think 
proper."  Bills  for  work  at  the  Milk  Row  schoolhouse  were  ap- 
proved, am.ong  them  being  Isaac  Kendall's  for  $12.44,  and  John 
W.  Mulliken's  for  $97.41. 

Miss  Locke,  following  as  she  did  a  popular  teacher  like  Mr. 
Sherman,  seems  to  have  had  a  hard  school  to  manage.  A  peti- 
tion signed  by  Alfred  Allen  and  others  was  circulated  for  her 
removal,  but  the  trustees  voted  to  sustain  the  teacher.  "They 
feel  bound  to  say  that  their  confidence  in  the  talents,  deportment, 
and  qualifications  of  Miss  Locke  remain  undiminished.  They 
recommend  that  she  continue  in  the  school  and  be  encouraged  in 
the  arduous  duties  assigned  her."  (Signed  by  Joseph  T.  Tufts 
and  Charles  Thompson.)  We  read  of  no  further  trouble,  and 
her  school  was  examined  in  its  turn,  October  24,  at  9  o'clock. 
The  winter  schools  outside  the  Neck  were  assigned  as  follows : 
At  Milk  Row  to  Luther  (should  be  Calvin)  Farrar;  at  Winter 
Hill  to  A.  B.  Magoun  ;  at  the  Russell  district  to  Henry  1.  Jcwett ; 
at  the  Gardner  school  to  William  E.  Faulkner.  As  Mr.  Magoun 
did  not  accept,  Henry  Bulfinch  was  appointed. 

Paul  Willard,  who  signed  the  annual  report,  says:  'Tt  would 
be  unjust  to  withhold  an  expression  of  the  belief  that  the  three 
high  schools  within  the  Neck,  under  the  care  of  five  masters, 
have  reached  a  standing  not  before  attained  by  them."  These 
five  teachers  were  Joshua  Bates  (salary,  $800)  and  James  Swan 
($700)  at  the  Training  Field  school ;  Nathan  Merrill  ($700)  and 
Reuben  Swan,  Jr.  ($700),  at  the  Town  Hill,  or  Female,  school ; 
William  D.  Sv/an  ($700)  at  the  Neck  School.  We  are  able  to 
name  the  teachers  who  served  in  the  ten  primary  schools  this 
year,  at  a  maximum  salary  of  $225,    They  were:  A.  G.  Twy- 
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cross,  Susan  Sawyer,  Mary  Walker,  Hannah  Andrews,  Hannah 
Rea,  Betsey  Putnam,  Ann  Brown,  Emeline  G.  White,  Elizabeth 
L.  Johnson,  Margaret  W.  Locke,  Ann  W.  Locke,  Eliza  (Ann?) 
Cutter,  Lydia  A.  Skilton.  The  permanent  funds  of  the  trustees 
of  Charlestown  schools  in  1834  were: — 

35  shares  of  Union  bank  stock  $3,500 

Town  note  on  interest   1,200 

Deacon  ^.liller's  legacy   100 

Two  primary  schools,  valued  at   600 

$5,400 

1835-1836. 

The  teachers  for  the  summer  schools  beyond  the  peninsula 
were  Miss  Ann  E.  Whipple  for  Milk  Row,  Miss  Abby  Mead 
for  Winter  Hill,  Miss  Kezia  Russell  for  the  Russell,  and  Miss 
Anna  B.  Mead  for  the  Gardner.  These  schools  were  assigned  to 
the  charge  of  Messrs.  Hazeltine  and  Allen  for  the  trustees. 
Among  bills  appro\ed  was  that  of  A.  W.  Whittredge  for  $52.50. 
The  winter  terms  were  to  be  taught  by  NorAvood  Damon  at  the 
Russell,  Edward  Wyman  at  Winter  Hill,  Timothy  P.  Rogers  at 
the  Gardner,  and  ]\Iiss  Ann  Whipple  was  appointed  for  the  Milk 
Row  school,  at  the  same  compensation  as  was  given  last  winter 
to  a  male  teacher.  In  the  annual  report  Miss  W^hipple  was 
highly  commended.  As  Mr.  Damon  resigned  November  30, 
j\Ir.  (Samuel?)  Swan  was  put  in  his  place.  The  primary  school 
occupied  by  Ann  W.  Locke,  having  been  burned  in  the  late  con- 
flagration (Monday,  August  31,  1835?),  was  repaired. 

It  w-as  voted  April  16,  1836,  to  insert  in  the  next  town  war- 
rant an  article  to  see  whether  the  town  will  establish  a  high 
school  agreeable  to  sections  5  and  7  of  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Alany  changes  among  the  teachers  are  reported  this  year, 
but  their  names  are  not  mentioned  on  the  records.  There  were 
now  twelve  primary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  802  scholars, 
or  nearly  sixty-seven  on  an  average  for  each  teacher.  The  Male 
school  had  228,  the  Female  211,  and  the  Neck  schools,  both 
male  and  female,  129.    At  Winter  Hill,  Milk  Row,  Russell,  and 
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Gardner  schools  the  number  of  pupils  was  80,  116,  29,  and  30, 
respectively,  making  a  total  of  1,625. 

During  the  year  Nathan  Merrill,  of  the  Town  Hill  school, 
and  William  D.  Swan,  of  the  Neck  school,  asked  for  more  salary, 
and  it  w^as  voted  to  give  each  $100,  in  addition  to  the  $700  they 
then  received.  The  primary  teachers  presented  a  petition  for 
more  pay,  stating  as  the  cause  the  high  rate  of  living  and  the 
additional  quantity  of  fuel  which  has  been  needed  in  consequence 
of  the  unusual  cold  weather.  It  was  voted  to  give  them  $10 
each,  and  to  defer  the  subject  of  a  greater  raise  to  the  next  town 
meeting.  Edwin  Munroe  and  others  of  Milk  Row  district  peti- 
tion that  the  trustees  will  recommend  the  expediency  of  another 
school,  Oliver  Holden  and  others  ''urge  the  removal  of  the 
cupola  and  bell  from  the  Town  Hill  school,  as  it  obstructs  the 
view  of  the  dial  on  Rev.  Dr.  Fay's  church  from  the  inhabitants 
in  the  north  section  of  the  town.  The  boy  who  rings  it  has  to  go 
some  distance.  He  is  consequently  unable  to  return  on  time 
to  commence  his  studies  with  the  rest  of  his  class.  It  is  also 
an  interruption  to  the  female  department." 

1836-1837. 

The  teachers  for  this  summer  outside  the  peninsula  were: 
Miss  Abby  Mead,  of  the  Winter  Hill  school;  Miss  Ann  E. 
Whipple,  of  the  Milk  Row ;  Miss  Burnham.  of  the  Russell ;  and 
Miss  Wyman,  of  the  Gardner.  In  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
the  town,  Messrs.  Warren  and  Valentine  were  requested  to  look 
up  the  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  high  schools.  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1837,  they  reported  in  favor  of  such  a  school,  and  their 
report  was  presented  at  the  next  town  meeting. 

The  formation  of  a  new  district  school  in  Milk  Row  by  a 
division  of  the  district,  as  referred  to  the  trustees  by  the  town, 
was  next  referred  to  Messrs.  Allen  and  Underwood  as  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  later.  They  found. 
May  30,  "that  the  number  of  scholars  warrants  a  division  of  said 
district,  comm.encing  at  a  point  in  the  Russell  district,  thence 
running  easterly  south  of  John  Tufts'  house  to  the  south  side  of 
the  wind  mill  on  Prospect  Hill;  thence  northeast  of  the  house 
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of  William  Bonner,  embracing  in  the  present  district  the  houses 
of  Ephraim  Hill  and  Charles  Miller ;  thence  from  said  Miller's 
to  Cambridge  line,  west  of  Charles  Wait's  house.  Exertions 
have  been  made  to  find  suitable  accommodations  for  a  school  by 
hiring  a  room,  but  the  committee  has  been  unsuccessful.  They 
recommend  the  erection  of  a  house  to  be  located  near  the  house 
of  Edwin  Munroe,  a  lot  of  land  suitable  for  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  said  ]\Iunroe  and  C.  Harrington,  and  may 
be  erected  for  $500."  Messrs.  Allen,  Underwood,  and  Thompson 
are  empowered  to  get  a  deed  of  this  land  and  to  build  thereon. 
Later  (in  November)  this  section  of  Milk  Row^  received  the 
name  of  the  Prospect  Hill  district,  and  $600  was  appropriated 
for  the  building.  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  school  were 
instructed  not  to  allow^  the  children  of  John  Runey  to  remain  at 
the  school  unless  he  consents  to  be  set  off  from  Winter  Hill  to 
Prospect  Hill  district. 

In  regard  to  "a  petition  of  the  teachers  wirhin  the  Neck  for 
a  vacation  of  the  first  w^eek  in  June,  as  Boston  teachers  have,  it 
was  voted  inexpedient." 

The  teachers  for  the  winter  term  outside  the  peninsula 
were:  W.  S.  Wiley,  of  the  Gardner  school;  Levi  Russell,  of  the 
Russell  school ;  David  Curtis,  of  the  Winter  Hill ;  Joel  Pierce, 
of  the  Milk  Row ;  and  Norv/ood  P.  Damon,  of  the  Prospect  Hill. 
The  three  last-named  received  $35  per  month.  Evidently  the 
new  school  did  not  start  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  teacher  was  requested  to  vacate  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
and  Levi  Russell,  who  had  finished  his  own  school,  was  hired  to 
finish  out  the  term  at  Prospect  Hill.  The  last  weeks  of  the  win- 
ter term  at  Winter  Hill  school  were  taught  by  Miss  Abby  Mead, 
who  received  $17.50  therefor.  She  respectfully  declined  her 
appointment  to  the  school  for  the  next  summer. 

January  30,  1837,  Dr.  Valentine  is  authorized  to  visit  the 
schools  and  see  that  all  children  are  vaccinated.  He  is  to  pre- 
sent his  bill  for  payment  w^hen  parents  are  unable  to  pay.  This 
vote  was  passed  in  consequence  of  finding  that  a  large  number 
of  scholars  had  never  been  vaccinated.  It  was  also  voted  that 
no  children  should  be  admitted  into  any  free  school  of  Charles- 
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town  without  vaccination  certificates,  and  that  no  unvaccinated 
child  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  after  February 
13,  1837. 

From  the  annual  report,  read  at  the  May  town  meeting-,  we 
learn  that  an  average  of  eleven  per  cent.,  or  over  200  scholars, 
have  been  absent  from,  school  the  past  year.  'This  is  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  corporal  punishment  which  is  inflicted  in  the 
schools,  as  those  absent  acquire  habits  which  are  altogether  in- 
compatible with  order  and  discipline."  The  whole  number  of 
scholars  on  the  rolls  is  1,781,  of  whom  294  are  in  the  five  districts 
without  the  peninsula.  The  cupola  has  been  removed  from  the 
schoolhouse  on  Town  Hill,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  the  school 
at  the  Training  Field.  '"This  year  assistant  teachers  have  been 
appointed  in  all  the  grammar  schools.  This  will  enable  the 
masters  to  dispense  altogether  with  monitors,  and  to  see  that 
the  younger  members  of  the  school  receive  a  proper  share  of  at- 
tention." (Charlotte  Cutter  was  one  of  these  assistants.  Her 
services  at  the  Neck  school  began  April  17,  1837.)  In  conclu- 
sion, the  report  says  that  evidently  another  school  must  be  es- 
tablished and  a  building  erected.  Such  improvements  can  be 
made  for  $2,600,  and  it  is  so  recommended.  (Signed)  Charles 
Thompson,  president;   Thomas  Brown,  Jr.,  secretary. 

1837-1838. 

The  summer  schools  beyond  the  Neck,  for  this  season,  were 
LUider  the  following  instructors:  Miss  Ann  P.  Whipple,  of  the 
Prospect  Hill  school  ;  Rachel  T.  Stevens,  of  the  Milk  Row 
school;  Miss  Mary  B.  Gardner,  of  the  Russell  school;  Miss 
Irene  S.  Locke,  of  the  Gardner  school ;  and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Burn- 
ham,  of  the  Winter  Hill  school. 

Teachers  m  these  schools  were  informed,  through  Mr. 
Underwood,  that  they  were  to  teach  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
as  heretofore.  It  seem.s  that  a  petition  had  been  circulated  in 
favor  of  the  half-holiday,  but  the  parents  objected  to  it.  The 
compensation  for  keeping  fires  and  sweeping  at  Milk  Row,  Pros- 
pect Hill,  and  Winter  Hill  was  fixed  at  twenty  cents  per  week. 
Tliis  year,  1837,  we  have  the  first  mention  of  an  annual  vacation, 
to  begin  August  17  and  to  continue  to  September  1.  About 
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this  time  the  trustees  voted  to  consider  the  advisabiHty  of  dis- 
carding the  New  Testament  as  a  reading  book  for  the  second 
class  in  the  primary  grades.  Voted  that  teachers  be  allowed  to 
sell  books  and  stationery  to  their  scholars.  Messrs.  Warren  and 
Underwood  were  authorized  to  examine  Miss  E.  H.  Dodge,  one 
of  the  primary  teachers,  to  see  how  often  she  had  dismissed  with- 
out leave  and  how  often  she  had  left  her  school  in  charge  of 
another  person.    A  change  at  her  school  was  found  necessary. 

The  teachers  of  the  winter  schools  in  the  outside  districts 
were:  Levi  Russell  at  Prospect  Hill;  Wymond  Bradley  at  Win- 
ter Hill;  Oliver  March  at  Milk  Row;  G.  A.  Parker  at  the  Gard- 
ner; and  George  P.  Vv'orcester  at  the  Russell.  As  Mr.  Parker 
fell  sick,  his  term  was  com.pleted  by  Rachel  T.  Stevens.  The 
schools  were  examined  *'and  gave  general  satisfaction." 

From  the  annual  report  we  learn  that  there  are  now  four- 
teen primarv  schools  on  the  peninsula,  with  957  pupils,  or  an 
average  of  seventy  each.  In  the  three  grammar  schools  there 
are  830  pupils,  and  in  the  five  schools  beyond  the  Neck,  276. 
making  a  total  of  2,063.  "The  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  have  given  up  their  own  separate  establishment  and  are 
now  sending  their  children  to  the  public  school."  Then,  again, 
the  schools  of  Charlestown  are  open  to  all  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen,  for  which  there  is  no  statute,  the  universal  cus- 
tom being  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 

"The  board  has  made  a  great  effort  this  year  to  procure  the 
abolishment  of  corporal  punishment,  and  requested  teachers  to 
keep  an  account  of  such  punishment,  and  to  give  detailed  infor- 
mation in  each  instance  to  one  of  the  trustees.  In  the  female 
grammar  school  punishment  has  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  in 
all  the  resort  to  it  has  been  far  less  frequent  than  formerly.  The 
large  boys  have  of  their  own  accord  formed  themselves  into  so- 
cieties for  the  prevention  of  profanity  among  themselves,  and  for 
mutual  m.oral  improvement.  JNIany  parents  have  aided  them^  in 
collecting  a  library  of  well-selected  books  for  their  use.  The 
exercise  of  singing  has  been  pretty  generally  introduced  into  the 
schools,  and  to  good  advantage.    The  teachers  willing  to  devote 
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an  extra  portion  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
this  exercise  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  their  enthusiastic  devotion." 

I'he  report  closes  with  a  reference  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  that  has  been  lately  estabHshed.  An  appropriation 
of  $10,000  is  asked  for.  $9,962  will  be  needed  next  year  for 
teachers'  salaries,  against  $9,415  of  this  year.  ''A  sense  of  duty 
compels  us  to  ask  an  appropriation  of  $200  for  the  repair  of  the 
schoolhouse  in  the  Russell  district.  The  building  has  not  been 
repaired  since  its  erection :  the  seats  and  benches  are  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  the  whole  interior  needs  refitting." 

1838-1839. 

The  teachers  of  the  district  schools  this  season  were :  Mary 
W.  J.  Evans,  of  the  Gardner;  Clara  D.  Whittemore,  of  the  Rus- 
sell; Sarah  M.  Burnham,  of  Alilk  Row;  Elizabeth  P.  Whitt- 
redge,  of  Prospect  Hill ;  and  Abby  Mead,  of  Winter  Hill  road. 
May  9  Mr.  Forster  was  authorized  to  procure  a  teacher  until 
Miss  Mead  is  able  to  take  charge.  Miss  Ellen  A.  Damon  was 
elected  to  this  position  June  11.  These  schools  were  assigned  to 
the  care  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Underwood  for  the  trustees.  They 
gave  permission  to  children  contiguous  to  the  Xeck  who  wished 
to  attend  the  Neck  school.  It  was  they  who  had  charge  of  the 
repairs  made  during  the  summer  at  the  Russell  school.  "It  was 
voted  that  the  summer  vacations  this  year  be  the  first  week  in 
June  and  the  last  two  weeks  in  August,  and  that  the  district 
schools  be  allowed  a  vacation  every  Wednesday  afternoon  during 
the  summer."  Voted  that  the  form  of  Register  received  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
teachers  begin  with  it  the  first  of  June,  1838.  Voted  that  the 
board  attend  the  convention  at  Lowell  Monday,  July  27,  "and 
that  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  be  invited  to  attend 
with  us." 

Voted  that  a  male  teacher  be  elected  for  W^inter  Hill,  to 
begin  September  3,  and  continue  until  May  1.  James  Hovey 
received  the  appointment.  Amos  F.  Allen  was  elected  to  the 
Prospect  Hill  school,  Levi  (should  be  Philemon  R.)  Russell  to 
the  Russell  school,  William  R.  Bagnall  to  Gardner  P.ow,  and 
Joel  Pierce  to  the  Milk  Row  school 
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November  lo,  1838,  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  the 
boundaries  between  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Winter  Hill  districts. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  find  mention  of  a  Bunker  Hill  district. 
March  18,  1839,  the  trustees  passed  a  vote  that  the  Neck  school 
hereafter  be  called  the  Bunker  Hill  school.  A  month  before 
this,  December  11,  Benjamin  F.  Tweed  was  chosen  to  succeed 
William  D.  Swan  at  this  school. 

A  petition  from  Charles  Adams  and  others  residing  on  the 
top  of  Winter  Hill  for  establishing  a  primary  school  there,  and 
requesting  the  board  to  present  the  same  to  the  town  in  their 
annual  report,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Forster.  Mr.  Allen  pre- 
sented a  report  of  the  examination  of  the  Winter  Hill  school, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file.  A  petition  from  Clark 
Bennett  and  William  Bonner  to  have  the  Hues  of  the  Prospect 
Hill  school  more  properly  defined,  was  presented  and  referred  to 
the  whole  board. 

The  annual  report  for  this  year  is  very  satisfactory  in  that 
it  gives  U3  much  information.  The  schools  are  taken  up  indi- 
vidually, beginning  with  the  Gardner  district.  "This  school  is 
about  seven  miles  from  the  Town  House,  and  is  contiguous  to 
the  western  part  of  Woburn,  being  a  little  less  than  three  miles 
from  Woburn  meeting  house.  To  reach  it  the  road  leads 
through  the  middle  of  West  Cambridge,  turning  to  the  right  as 
YOU  go  by  the  meeting  house  of  that  place.  There  are  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  famihes  in  the  district.  During  the  summer 
this  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Evans.  The  average 
attendance  was  seventeen  out  of  a  total  of  nineteen.  The 
teacher  had  classes  in  geometry,  algebra,  and  natural  philosophy, 
nor  w^ere  the  common  branches  neglected.  Also,  there  was  in- 
struction in  the  rudiments  of  music.  The  winter  term  was 
under  William  R.  Bagnall,  with  an  average  of  twenty  out  of 
twenty-four." 

"The  Russell  district  verges  upon  the  town  of  West  Cam- 
bridge, the  schoolhouse  being  about  one-half  mile  from  that 
meeting  house.  During  the  summer  this  school  was  under  Miss 
Clara  Whittemore.  Whole  num.ber,  twenty-four;  average  at- 
tendance, eighteen,  mostly  small  children.  She  had  brought  the 
school  from  a  state  of  confusion  to  one  of  discipline.  During 
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ihe  winter  Phila  Russell  had  charge.  Whole  number,  thirty- 
seven;  average,  thirty.  His  efforts  and  skill  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  He  insisted  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
all  his  pupils.  His  uniform  practice  is,  if  a  pupil  makes  a  blun- 
der in  recitation,  he  is  compelled  afterwards  to  repeat  that  part 
of  his  answer  correctly, — as  a  word  going  around  the  class  must 
be  spelled  correctly  by  each  one  who  has  failed,  no  matter  how 
much  time  it  takes.  The  schoolhouse  here  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  alterations  made  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation 
in  the  last  report.  These  two  schools  cost  the  town  more  than 
any  others  in  town,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars ;  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  teachers,  probably  they  receive  the 
least  benefit  of  any."  The  wish  is  expressed  that  the  Gardner 
district  might  unite  with  Woburn,  and  the  Russell  with  West 
Cambridge.  "The  Milk  Row  school  is  adjacent  to  the  town  of 
Cambridge.  T.ast  summer  it  was  under  Miss  Burnham,  with 
seventy  scholars  enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  fifty. 
This  shows  a  culpable  degree  of  absences.  Tlie  committee  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  the  school  while  under  this  lady.  During  the 
winter  the  school  was  under  Joel  Pierce,  with  an  average  of  sixty 
out  of  eighty  scholars.  He  is  an  experienced,  thorough  teacher, 
very  precise  in  his  regulations  and  mode  of  teaching." 

^The  Prospect  Hill  school  was  erected  three  years  ago  to 
accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  that  part,  formerly  a  part  of 
Milk  Row  district.  Miss  E.  P.  W^hittredge  was  teacher  last 
summer,  and  had  an  average  of  fifty  out  of  sixty-one  pupils. 
This  lady  received  the  decided  approbation  of  the  board.  She 
was  efficient  and  faithful.  She  divided  the  school  into  six  classes, 
thus  the  youngest  had  more  attention  than  usually  falls  to  their 
lot.  Amos  S.  Allen  was  the  winter  teacher,  and  had  an  average 
of  forty-five  out  of  a  total  of  sixty  enrolled, — a  degree  of  irregu- 
larity wholly  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  district.  A 
great  improvement  in  penmanship  was  noticed.  The  teacher, 
though  somewhat  inexperienced,  appeared  competent  to  perform 
his  duties  and  desirous  of  doing  so." 

*The  next  district  is  the  Winter  Hill,  though  the  school- 
house  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  eminence  of  that 
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name.  This  school  was  more  unfortunate  than  its  neighbors. 
The  board  had  appointed  for  the  summer  term  a  female  of  high 
character,  but  sudden  affliction  in  her  family  prevented  her  con- 
tinuance. At  a  late  hour  another  lady  was  chosen,  after  the 
school  had  been  closed  for  some  weeks.  She  taught  one  month, 
and  after  another  recess  a  third  lady  was  found  for  eight  weeks. 
A  child  who  attends  such  a  school  from  the  age  of  four  to  six- 
teen will  have  been  under  the  plastic  hand  of  perhaps  twenty- 
four  difTerent  teachers,  or  more  than  he  has  cousins 
or  family  relations.  James  Hovey,  a  graduate,  next 
taught  the  school  eight  months.  Average,  thirty-one  out 
of  forty-five,  and  second  term,  thirty-three  out  of  fifty- 
nine.  The  first  class  made  manifest  progress,  and  the  penman- 
ship of  the  whole  school  was  creditable." 

*Tn  all  the  above  schools  instruction  is  given  in  penmanship, 
reading,  orthography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
and  sometimes  to  a  few  in  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and 
astronomv.  Some  of  the  teachers  may  fail  to  make  their  pupils 
good  readers  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  not  good 
readers  themselves.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  schools  have 
been  stationary  for  the  last  ten  years.  Therefore  the  board 
would  recommend  for  Milk  Row,  Prospect  Hill,  and  Winter  Hill 
an  essential  alteration  in  their  school  establishment.  They 
ought  to  be  placed  under  the  same  arrangement  with  the  schools 
of  the  peninsula.  The  board  would  change  these  three  district 
schools  into  primary  ones  for  the  younger  children,  and  recom- 
mend that  a  grammar  school  or  high  school  be  established  in  the 
Prospect  Hill  district,  making  four  annual  schools.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  the  schoolhouse  in 
that  district  so  that  a  good  schoolroom  may  be  made  in  the 
basement  story  for  a  primary  school.  This  would  give  an  aver- 
age for  the  four  schools  of  fifty  scholars.  In  the  high  school  one 
master  would  be  sufficient  at  present,  and  he  should  be  qualified 
to  teach  in  all  branches  of  English  study  and  in  the  ancient  lan- 
euaees.  His  salarv  need  not  exceed  $600.  The  whole  amount 
now  paid  to  teachers  in  these  three  districts  is  $990 :  by  adding 
$240,  four  permanent  teachers  can  be'  procured  under  the  new 
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arrangement.  Tlius,  by  increasing  the  expense  one-fourth,  the 
greater  benefit  to  be  derived  will  be  fourfold.  To  make  the 
Winter  Hill  and  Milk  Row  schoolhouses  more  fit  for  primary 
schools,  some  repairs  and  alterations  will  be  necessary." 

Primary  schools  within  the  peninsula : — 

No.  1,  the  school  at  the  Neck,  is  kept  in  a  building  hired 
of  T.  J.  Elliot.  It  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Malvina 
B.  Skilton  over  three  years. 

No.  2,  at  Eden  street,  in  a  room  hired  of  J.  K.  Frothingham, 
is  under  Miss  M^ry  Walker,  who  has  been  longer  in  this  em- 
ployment than  any  other  of  our  teachers. 

No.  3,  in  the  vestry  of  the  Methodist  meeting  house,  is  kept 
by  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Sawyer. 

No.  4,  in  School  street,  kept  by  Miss  Susan  L.  Sawyer,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  (1838)  had  an  offshoot  taken  from  it, 
which  was  put  under  Miss  Esther  M.  Hay.  An  examination  of 
both  w^as  held  in  Boylston  chapel. 

No.  5.  This  school  is  kept  by  Miss  E.  H.  Dodge,  in  the 
vestry  of  the  Universalist  meeting  house  on  W^arren  street. 
(The  rental  of  the  room  was  $50  per  year.) 

No.  6  is  held  in  a  small  rear  room  off  Lawrence  street,  and 
is  under  Miss  Betsey  Putnam. 

No.  7  is  kept  by  Miss  E,  E,  Smith,  in  a  room  on  Harvard 
street,  hired  of  O.  Jaquith. 

No.  8  is  in  a  room  under  No.  7,  with  entrance  from  Prescott 
street.    Miss  M.  E.  Chamberlin  is  the  teacher. 

No.  9  belongs  to  the  town,  and  is  on  Common  street.  The 
regular  teacher,  Miss  L.  A.  Skilton,  was  succeeded  towards  the 
end  of  the  term  by  Miss  M.  H.  Dupee. 

No.  10,  also  owned  by  the  town,  on  the  Training  Field,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Winthrop  school,  was  under  Miss  A.  W.  Cham- 
berlin, but  now  Miss  Joanna  S.  Putnam  is  in  charge. 

No.  11,  in  a  room  near  the  square,  was  kept  by  Miss 
Crocker,  but  later  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Marshall. 

No.  12,  kept  by  Miss  Ann  W,  Locke,  is  in  the  basement  of 
Boylston  chapel. 

No.  13,  at  the  Point,  in  a  room  hired  of  Mr.  Ferrin,  is  kept 
by  Miss  Battles. 
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No.  14,  at  Moulton's  Point,  established  in  1837,  is  in  a  new 
bouse  erected  by  the  board  on  a  lot  belonging  to  the  town.  The 
teachers  there  have  been  Mrs.  M.  H.  Dupee  and  Miss  Lydia  W. 
Locke. 

In  October,  1S3S,  a  union  exhibition  of  the  first  classes  of 
the  three  upper  schools  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  a  large  audience. 

Of  the  three  high  schools,  the  Bunker  Hill  (Neck)  is  for 
both  sexes.  William  D.  vSwan,  the  principal,  goes  to  Boston, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  Benjamin  F.  Tweed.  The  assistant  is 
Miss  Charlotte  Cutter.  The  Harvard  school,  on  Town  Hill,  is 
for  girls.  The  teachers  here  are  Paul  Sweetser  and  Charles 
Kimball.  (His  term  of  service  began  before  May,  1837.)  As- 
sistants: Miss  M.  E.  Jones,  Miss  C.  A.  Johnson,  Miss  Fernald. 
The  Winthrop  school  at  the  Training  Field  is  for  boys,  the 
teachers  being  Mr.  Bates  and  Samuel  Swan,  and  for  assistants, 
Miss  Symmes  and  Miss  Hay. 

Expenses  appended  to  the  trustees'  report  of  May,  1839  : — 

The  bills  for  repairs  in  Russell  district  went  beyond  the  ap- 


propriation. 

R.  G.  Tenney,  for  work  $210.74 

Benjamin  Track,  for  work   4.00 

Moses  Bacon,  for  work   34.00 

The  auditors  of  all  bills  that  came  before  the  trustees  were 
Richard  Frothingham,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Forster. 

Special  appropriation  to  repair  Russell  district 

schoolhouse   $200.00 

Salaries:  Joshua  Bates  (Winthrop  school)   900.00 

and  for  teaching  ancient  languages.  100.00 

,              Samuel  Swan   800.00 

Mary  B.  Symmes   200.00 

Sarah  G.  Hay   200.00 

Harvard  school : — 

N.  Merrill   45.00 

Paul  H.  Sweetser   855.00 

Charles  Kimball   800.00 
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Mary  E.  Jones  $200.00 

M.  S.  Fernald   200.00 

Bunker  Hill  :— 

William  D.  Swan   724.25 

Robert  Swan   175.00 

B.  F.  Tweed   157.50 

Charlotte  Cutter   200.00 

Primary  teachers,  each  $210,  fourteen 

schools   2,940.00 

Winter  Hill  :— 

Ann  E.  Newell   20.00 

Ellen  A.  Damon   45.00 

James  Hovey   280.00 

Prospect  Hill: — 

Miss  E.  P.  Whittredge   120.00 

Amos  S.  Allen   210.00 

Milk  Row : — 

Miss  S.  M.  Burnham   120.00 

Joel  Pierce   192.50 

Russell  district : — 

Clara  D.  Whittemore   96.00 

P.  R.  Russell,  Jr   120.00 

Gardner  district: — 

M.  W.  J.  Evans   96.00 

William  R.  Bagnall   120.00 

I         (To  be  continued.) 
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SOME  OLD  TREES.  — NUMBER  3 

By  Sara  A.  Stone 

The  willows  once  growing  on  College  avenue^  near  the  golf 
grounds,  were  probably  planted  to  protect  a  creek  which  ran  into 
ihe  Middlesex  canal  to  keep  it  supplied  with  water.  The  canal 
was  under  construction  early  in  1800. 

The  Tufts  College  grounds,  now  so  well  adorned  with  trees, 
once  presented  a  practically  treeless  hill.  Early  pictures  of  it 
show  the  lines  of  stone  wall  which  divided  the  farms,  and  few  or 
no  trees.  The  last  of  the  walnuts,  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
hill  originally,  were  cut  down  by  the  soldiers  encamped  on  Win- 
ter Hill  for  their  log  huts  and  back-logs.  Aaron  B.  Magoun 
gave  to  the  college  in  its  first  year  a  tree  for  every  student  from 
his  nursery  on  Winter  Hill.  Otis  Curtis,  one  of  the  trustees, 
superintended  the  planting  of  most  of  the  trees  on  the  hill,  and 
set  out  the  row  of  willows  on  College  avenue,  towards  Medford. 
Ladies  of  the  Universalist  societies  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  used 
to  have  "planting  bees,'^  with  a  public  celebration  and  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  from  time  to  time.  The  row  of  elms  set  in  front 
of  the  house  of  the  first  president  are  still  standing,  though  the 
house  has  been  moved  away. 

Of  the  tract  formerly  known  as  'Tolly  Swamp,"  a  small 
piece,  half  an  acre  or  less,  remains  on  Albion  street.  A  few 
oaks  and  some  underbrush  make  a  little  spot  of  green,  and  eight 
cedar  trees  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  large  elms,  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  original  swamp,  still  grace  several  of  the 
yards.  This  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  large  tract  which  once  afforded 
fine  cover  for  quail,  which,  in  the  memory  of  a  well-known  resi- 
dent of  Somerville,  used  to  be  seen  crossing  what  is  now  High- 
land avenue. 

On  the  southerly  side  of  Broadway,  not  far  from  Magoun 
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square,  are  five  large  white-ash  trees,  which  were  set  out  by 
Joseph  Adams  some  time  previous  to  1800.  The  largest  of  these 
is  thirteen  feet,  ten  inches  in  circumference,  the  smallest  eight 
feet,  six  inches.  Mr.  Adams  built  his  house,  now  better  known 
as  the  Magoun  house,  on  the  top  of  Winter  Hill  in  1783.  Of 
the  orchard  he  planted  there  remain  two  apple  trees.  One  of 
them  has  lately  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  through  the  cultivation 
of  a  vegetable  garden,  and  bears  apples  as  fine  in  flavor  as  ever. 
(This  tree  was  cut  down  December,  1906.)  The  other,  and  a 
very  old  cherry  tree,  are  best  seen  from  Central  street,  near 
Broadway. 

On  this  estate  a  sweet  apple  tree  was  planted  by  one  of  the 
daughters,  Rebecca,  afterwards  Mrs.  Jonas  Tyler,  of  Charles- 
town.  As  she  died  in  1804,  the  tree  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  hundred  years  old  when  it  was  blown  dow^n  in  1897.  From 
some  of  the  wood  a  frame  for  the  charter  of  Anne  Adams  Tufts 
chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  was  made,  and  two  gavels,  one  of  which  is  the 
property  of  the  chapter,  and  the  other  of  the  Coenonia  Club. 

Near  the  spot  where  the  ash  trees  stand  was  an  encampment 
of  soldiers  during  the  Revolution,  who  made  part  of  the  havoc 
cutting  down  trees  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper.  The  logs 
which  formed  their  barracks  were  afterwards  used  by  Mr.  Adams 
to  build  his  barn.  Mr.  Adams  built  a  fence  with  a  red  gate,  an 
entrance  to  the  field,  the  line  of  which  the  ash  trees  bordered. 
Miss  Augusta  F.  Woodbury,  one  of  the  early  pupils  of  the  high 
school,  in  1854  wrote  a  poem  inspired  by  these  trees,  which  may 
be  of  interest  here  : —  ^ 

THE  OLD  RED  GATE. 

"By  the  old  red  gate  'neath  the  white-ash  tree, 
In  twilight's  pensive  hour, 
We  have  sat  and  watched  the  sun  go  down, 
Gilding  each  bud  and  flower. 

"The  dearest  friends  of  childhood  there  - 
Have  sat  and  sung  with  me, 
Have  sung  the  songs  we  loved  so  w^ell, 
Beneath  that  dear  old  tree. 
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"We  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  drooping  boughs, 
And  hstened  to  the  chime 
Of  the  evening  bells,  that  solemnly 
Proclaimed  the  flight  of  time. 

'The  soft,  green  grass  of  the  earth  was  our  couch; 
No  thought  of  sorrow  then, 
As  we  listened  to  the  singing  of  the  birds. 
The  flowers  our  diadem." 

Before  1824:  an  orchard  of  four  or  five  acres  was  planted  on 
this  estate,  and  fifty  years  ago  was  flourishing  in  its  prime  where 
Magoun  square  now  is.  Aaron  B.  Magoun  had  a  nursery  on 
Vv  inter  Hill  'At  a  later  time.  A  hackmatack,  planted  by  John  C. 
Magoun  in  1824,  or  a  little  later,  whose  top  leans  from  long 
struggles  with  prevailing  winds,  is  a  landmark  from  distant 
points  to  those  whose  home  interests  centre  around  this  spot. 

A  large  horse-chestnut,  four  white  mulberry  trees,  and  sev- 
eral elms  on  the  terrace  opposite  attract  attention  by  their  size 
and  appearance  of  vigor.  The  elms,  remembered  by  a  near-by 
resident  as  large  trees  in  her  girlhood,  are  at  least  seventy-five 
years  old.  Two  Lombardy  poplars  of  advanced  age  stand  in 
the  yard  of  a  house  on  Main  street,  and  peep  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  at  the  observer.  Three  large  chestnut  trees,  a  butternut, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  mulberry  trees  formerly  grew  here.  The 
mulberry  trees  were  raised  by  William  Woodbury,  who  imported 
the  seed  from  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  craze  for  silk-worm  culture. 
From  1836  to  1841  the  state  paid  a  bounty  on  mulberry  trees. 
Another  mulberry  tree  of  the  same  kind  stands  on  Sycamore 
street  close  to  the  railroad  bridge.  A  butternut  grows  in  the 
yard  of  the  house  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  sapling,  now  grown  to  be  a  noble  tree  in  its  prime,  was 
set  out  some  time  in  the  sevcnteen-seventies  by  John  Tufts,  when 
he  began  to  occupy  the  Tufts  house  on  Sycamore  street,  soon 
after  General  Lee  left  it.  Mr.  Tufts  set  it  out  to  shade  the  well, 
and  if  it  could  speak  it  would  tell  a  tale  of  domestic  quiet  and 
happiness,  rather  than  one  of  the  bruit  of  arms.    In  the  memory 
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of  one,  at  least,  of  the  children  of  the  second  generation  born  in 
the  house  arc  stored  pleasant  pictures  of  days  gone  by,  when  the 
golden  robin  built  her  nest  in  the  long  branches,  and  a  swing 
hung  from  a  branch  over  the  road  or  driveway  which  led  up  to 
the  house  from  ]^iedford  street.  The  Somerville  Historical  So- 
ciety also  has  pleasant  and  inspiring  memories  of  the  years  when 
the  old  house  was  its  headquarters. 

Sycamore  trees  grew  on  each  side  of  the  driveway,  and  gave 
the  name  to  the  street.  They  were  cut  down  long  ago,  and 
boards  made  of  the  wood  were  used  to  re-floor  a  shed  of  the 
Tufts  house.  Wood  from  the  sycamore  tree  is  not  suitable  for 
use  in  places  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  so  the  new  floor 
was  not  very  durable. 

A  TOW  of  sycamore  trees  grew  on  each  side  of  ^^ledford 
street,  from  Central  to  Thurston,  where  there  v.as  a  well  and 
drinking  trough  for  the  wayfarer  and  ]Mr.  Tufts'  cattle.  From 
Thurston  to  School,  the  land  being  somewhat  lower.  Mediord 
street  was  lined  with  willows.  All  these  trees  met  overhead,  and 
must  have  formicd  an  attractive,  shady  avenue.  At  School  street 
was  a  small  pond  with  a  large  willow  tree  in  the  centre.  A 
"resting-stone"  near  v\-as  often  the  stopping  place  on  the  way 
from  school  for  one  little  girl,  at  least.  Some  of  these  willow- 
trees  still  remain. 

An  orchard,  with  a  great  variety  of  fruit,  was  one  of  the  at- 
tractions of  this  homestead,  and  there  are  left  of  it  four  trees,  still 
bearing,  three  of  which  belong  to  a  member  of  the  second  gen- 
eration. Of  the  rest  of  the  orchard,  which  was  located  across 
^ledford  street  from  the  Tufts  house,  as  well  as  back  toward 
Central  street,  only  the  memory  of  a  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
very  sweet,  though  no  larger  than  a  crab-apple,  remains. 

]Manv  of  the  trees  on  Forster  street  were  set  out  by  Deacon 
Charles  Forster,  who  was  interested  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
church  in  Somerville,  and  in  other  measures  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  when  it  was  separated  from  Charlestown,  in  18-12. 

Going  down  Broadway,  one  on  the  lookout  for  old  trees  is 
brought  to  a  halt  at  the  sight  of  a  spreading  apple  tree  on  the 
estate  of  I.  A.  Whitcomb.    Investigation  leads  one  to  conclude 
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that  it  IS  probably  one  of  an  orchard  planted  by  Joseph  Tufts, 
who  lived  in  the  Tufts  homestead  at  the  corner  of  Central  street 
and  Broadway,  and  died  there  in  1819.  The  orchard  was  located 
on  both  sides  of  Broadway.  Four  trees  are  still  standing,  two 
on  the  right  going  down,  and  two  on  the  left  in  the  yard  of 
Selwyn  Z.  Bowman.  The  largest  tree  is  said  to  have  had  a  reach 
of  seventy-two  feet  a  few  years  ago. 

Temple  street  may  be  called  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in 
SomerviUe,  being  originally  the  drive  to  the  ''Manor  House"  on 
"Ten  Hills  Farm,"  occupied  successively  by  Sir  Robert  Temple, 
General  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  Colonel  Samuel  Jaques. 
From  detailed  descriptions  of  people  and  events  connected  with 
"Ten  Hills"  already  printed  in  Historic  Leaves,  one  may  glean 
the  following  facts  about  the  trees  : — 

A  winding  drive  led  up  to  the  house,  "fringed  on  either  side 
with  the  fragrant  Balm,  of  Gilead."  "On  either  side  of  the  house 
were  magnilicent  elm  trees.  One,  in  particular,  was  unusually 
large,  girting  more  than  eleven  feet,  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
'J  he  spreadmg  branches  formed  'a  fine  support  for  a  platform 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  tea  parties  were 
given  among  tlie  leaves,  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  participating." 
Fruit  trees  abounded. 

Fifty  years  or  so  ago  there  were  seventeen  elms  in  the  vi- 
cinity. A  boy  of  seven  proudly  fulfilled  a  contract  for  several 
years  for  protecting  the  trees  from  the  ravages  of  the  canker- 
worms  by  keeping  a  band  of  tarred  paper  freshly  coated  with  tar 
(luring  the  season. 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Jaques  in  1859.  brick-making  w^as 
carried  on,  and  the  hidnstry  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  trees. 
In  the  boyhood  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  present  generation  an  in- 
teresting spectacle  was  the  falling  of  the  great  stumps  into  the 
pits,  as  excavations  undermined  their  stronghold.  Under  one 
of  the  trees  near  Jaques  street  was  a  fine  well  of  water,  which 
was  often  a  halting-place  for  the  boys  on  their  way  to  the  river 
for  a  swim. 

Five  elms  of  the  Temple-Derby-Jaques  trees  are  standing 
on  Temple  street  now,  but  to  which  of  the  owners  of  "Ten  Hills" 
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they  may  be  credited  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely.  Temple 
street  was  formerly  known  as  Derby  street,  and  Colonel  Jaques 
presented  it  to  the  city.  After  comparison  with  other  trees 
whose  approximate  age  is  known,  one  is  incHned  to  say  they  are 
something  over  a  hundred  years,  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  old.  Probably  the  trees  nearer  the  house  were 
older. 

On  the  corner  of  Sargent  avenue  and  Broadway  was  an  old 
pear  tree  and  a  very  large  Balm  of  Gilead  in  the  early  days  of 
Somerville.  The  large  elm  at  Walnut  street,  in  the  parkway, 
was  in  the  yard  of  Chauncey  Holt,  whose  house  stood  there  and 
was  removed  when  Broadway  was  widened.  Mr.  Holt  lived  in 
Somerville  in  1842,  and,  in  all  probability,  some  years  previous  to 
that  time.  Large  elms  on  W'alnut  street,  in  front  of  the  Skilton 
estate,  are  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  years  old.  Those  in  front 
of  the  Oilman  place  were  set  out  seventy  years  ago.  Only  one 
remains  to-day,  standing  by  the  sidewalk. 

A  Revolutionary  elm  stood  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Cross  street  until  1860,  when  it  was  cut  down.  Two  tulip  trees 
are  remembered  growing  on  the  Runey  estate  on  Cross  street. 
As  tulip  trees  are  slow  in  coming  to  their  maturity,  they  must 
have  been  of  great  age. 

Willows  are  remembered  growing  on  Broadway,  about  op- 
posite Walnut  street,  long  before  the  land  was  made  into  a  park. 
The  present  trees  date  from  1870,  when,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  the  park  w^as  dedicated  and  formally  opened  to  the  public. 
Many  citizens,  at  the  invitation  of  the  city  government,  presented 
trees,  which  were  set  out  and  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
donors.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  names  can  be  ascertained,  as 
there  was  no  official  record  kept,  or  if  it  was  kept,  it  has  been 
lost.  Ex-Mayor  Furber  set  out  four  for  himself  and  family ;  ex- 
Mayor  Brastow,  Zadoc  Bowman,  X.  E.  Fitz,  Aaron  Sargent,  and 
John  C.  Magoun  each  set  out  one.  Jacob  Glines  set  out  a  syca- 
more tree  very  near  the  flagstaff.  Clark  Bennett  and  Ouincy 
A.  Vinal,  who  was  chairm.an  of  the  committee  for  laying  out  the 
park,  both  furnished  trees.  Mather  E.  Hawes  set  out  an  Eng- 
lish elm.    Credit  should  be  given  to  him  as  the  originator  of 
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the  scheme  for  celebrating  the  centennial  year  by  setting  out 
trees  on  Broadway  Park. 

When  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  Latin  School  were  laid 
out,  the  graduating  class  of  the  year  set  out  a  tree,  the  one  on 
the  right  in  front  of  the  steps  of  the  building.  Those  on  the  left 
were  set  out  some  years  later  by  members  of  the  school,  who 
came  in  working  clothes,  with  the  requisite  tools,  and  made  a 
gala  time  of  it  one  afternoon,  under  the  supervision  of  the  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Baxter.  Ouincy  A.  Vinal  furnished  a  tree  for  the 
grounds,  likewise  Charles  A.  Bradshaw,  in  the  name  of  his 
mother,  but  neither  of  these  trees  lived.  Robert  A.  Vinal, 
besides  setting  out  all  the  trees  on  his  own  estate  on  Walnut 
street,  furnished  a  tree  for  the  high  school  grounds,  the  one 
on  the  westerly  corner  of  the  group  in  front  of  the  Latin  High 
School. 
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CHARLESTOWN  SCHOOLS  AFTER  J825 
By  Frank  M»  Hawes 

(Continued.)  ■  ! 

1839-1840. 

The  teachers  of  the  summer  schools  outside  the  Neck  were : 
Miss  Mary  E.  Brown,  of  the  Winter  Hill;  Elizabeth  P.  Whitt- 
redge,  of  Prospect  Hill ;  Miss  Mary  Dodge,  of  Milk  Row ;  Miss 
Clara  D.  Whittemore,  of  the  Russell;  and  Miss  Hannah  S. 
Austin,  of  the  Gardner.  These  schools  w^ere  assigned  to  the 
care  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Underwood,  of  the  trustees.  The  re- 
port of  Charles  Adams  and  others,  reported  at  the  last  town 
meeting,  was  referred  to  Alessrs.  Forster,  Underwood,  and  San- 
bom,  who. are  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  at  Winter 
Hill.  This  committee  reported  in  favor  of  a  school  on  the  top 
of  this  hill,  "on  certain  conditions,"  and  a  few  days  later  it  was 
voted  to  open  this  school  Monday,  June  10,  for  six  months. 
Miss  Caroline  M.  Sylvester  was  secured  as  teacher.  The  two 
schools  in  this  district  were  designated  henceforth  as  the  Lower 
and  the  Upper  Winter  Hill  schools. 

Estimates  were  received  from  various  persons  on  the  cost  of 
altering  the  school  buildings  in  Winter  Hill,  Prospect  Hill,  and 
Milk  Row  districts,  according  to  the  last  annual  report.  The 
contract  w^as  awarded  to  James  Twombly,  as  the  lowest  bidder, 
for  $690.45.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  find  his  bill  of  $788.37 
approved  by  the  auditing  committee.  The  report  says :  "The 
former  schoolroom  at  PrO'Spect  Hill  has  been  fitted  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  town,  having 
seats  with  backs,  and  raised  as  they  recede  from  the  desk  of  the 
master;  and  an  addition  has  been  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  primary  school."  "The  cumbrous  desks  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  Milk  Row  and  Winter  Hill  schoolhouses,  and 
these  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
primaries."    Au^st  12,  voted  to  let  the  teachers  dismiss  their 
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schools  Wednesday  next^  to  attend  the  examination  of  schools 
in  Boston  on  that  day. 

September  30  we  have  the  first  mention  of  the  Prospect  Hill 
grammar  school,  which  is  to  be  opened  Monday,  November  4, 
also  the  primary  school  there  the  same  day ;  the  salary  of  the 
master  to  be  $600,  payable  r|narterly.  October  1-1  Cornelius  M. 
Vinson  was  elected  tlie  teacher  of  this  school,  and  December  30 
a  clock  w^as  voted  for  his  schoolroom.  The  spring  examination 
occurred  April  9,  1840,  at  1  p.  m.  The  report  adds:  "Thus  far 
this  school  has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  board. 
During  the  winter  the  attendance  was  so  regular  and  full  that 
additional  seats  were  necessary.  The  discipline  was  good.*' 
There  has  not  been  a  blow  struck  at  this  school  since  its  estab- 
lishment. The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  was  sixty-two  ;  aver- 
age attendance,  fifty-eight. 

As  the  teacher  at  Milk  Row  had  not  given  satisfaction,  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Burnham  was  unanimously  chosen  to  her  place  No- 
vember 30.  For  the  winter  the  teachers  in  the  Russell  and 
Gardner  districts  were  Philemon  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  and  Stephen  A. 
Sw^an,  respectively.  Mr.  Russell  received  $1*30  for  his  services, 
and  out  oi  a  total  of  thirtv-nine  pupils  held  an  average  of  thirty. 
December  30  "John  C.  Hooper  was  chosen  to  the  place  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Stephen  A.  Swan,  who  was  drowned  while 
skating  on  Medford  pond  the  25th  instant." 

December  16  we  read  that  a  violent  gale  injured  the  new 
schoolhouse  building  within  the  peninsula.  March  5,  1810,  this 
new^  structr.re,  which  was  of  brick,  was  named  the  Warren 
school,  to  be  used  for  both  sexes.  At  this  time  the  following 
districts  were  formed  : — 

The  Bunker  Hill,  from  Canal  bridge  to  Walker  street,  and 
from  Charles  river  to  Medford  river. 

The  Warren,  from  Walker  street  to  Austin,  Warren,  and 
Cordis  streets,  and  Everett  street  to  Medford  river. 

The  Harvard  (girls)  and  Winthrop  (boys),  all  south  of  this 

line. 

The  Warren  school  was  dedicated  Tuesday,  April  ^1,  181:0. 
The  programme  was  as  follow' s  : — 
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Prayer. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Ellis,  of  the  Harvard  church. 

Singing. 

A  delegation  of  scholars  from  the  Bunker  Hill,  Winthrop, 
and  Harvard  schools.    Hymn  for  the  occasion  by  Paul 
H.  Sweetser,  teacher  of  the  Harvard  school. 

Address. 

Richard  Frothingham,  Jr.,  president  of  the  trustees. 
Address. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Thompson. 
Singing — Juvenile  hymns,  "Let  music  swell  the  breeze"  and  "My 

Native  Countr>%  Thee." 
Address. 

Samuel  L.  Felton,  Esq. 

Address. 

W.  W.  Wheldon,  Esq. 
Singing — Juvenile  hymns,  "Our  Fathers  God,  to  Thee,"  and 

''My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 
Address. 

George  W.  Warren,  Esq. 

Address. 

Rev.  George  E.  Ellis. 

Singing — Hymn. 

Written  by  Mr.  Sweetser. 

Prayer. 

Rev.  N.  T.  Bent,  of  St.  John's  church. 
Singing — Juvenile  hymn,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 

March  4  the  death  of  James  Underwood,  member  of  the 
board  four  years,  is  recorded.  The  trustees  vote  to  attend  the 
funeral  the  next  day,  March  5,  at  3  p.  m.  The  teachers  of  all 
the  grammar  schools  are  allowed  to  close  their  schools,  and  are 
invited  to  attend,  with  the  board.  Mr.  Warren  is  selected  to 
draw  up  suitable  resolutions. 
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There  being  sixteen  primary  schools  within  the  peninsula, 
those  outside  were  numbered  as  follows : — 
No.  17 — Lower  Winter  Hill  primary. 
No.  18 — Upper  Winter  Hill  primary. 
No.  19 — Prospect  Hill  primary. 
No.  20 — Milk  Row  primary. 

The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  at  these  schools  was 
26,  26,  40,  56;  the  average  attendance,  21,  23,  38,  and  38,  re- 
spectively. Throughout  the  grammar  schools  on  the  peninsula 
''backs  have  been  put  to  all  the  seats,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
the  subject  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
scholars.  For  six  hours  daily  have  pupils  been  obhged  to  sit  on 
a  round  piece  of  plank,  fashioned  to  a  standard,  and  without  any 
backs."  Mr.  Frothingham,  for  his  excellent  report,  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  board. 

The  accompanying  table,  appended  to  this  year's  report, 
will,  I  am  sure,  awaken  feelings  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  have  thus  far  followed  our  history  of  the  public  schools  of 
Charlestown : — 


COST  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  VARIOUS  TOWNS,  J838 


W^ages  Per  Month 

Population 

Annual 
Appropriation 

Number  of 
Schools 

Males 

Females 

Charlestown  

10,101 

$14,477 

22 

$  50.75 

$17.51 

80,325 

93,000 

100 

105.08 

20.83 

18,010 

14,356 

28 

44.85 

16.07 

Salem  

14,304 

11,580 

20 

52.77 

21.10 

Nantucket  

9,048 

6,000 

12 

61.98 

10.42 

Roxbury  

7,493 

5.000 

16 

50.33 

17.20 

Lynn  

9,233 

4,500 

15 

36.74 

12.28 

Medford  

2,075 

2,700 

7 

51.39 

14.10 

1,659 

2,700 

7 

37.50 

15.59 

7,631 

5,419.57 

16 

54.33 

19.48 

4,564 

4,650 

14 

35.42 

15.00 

Dedham   

3,532 

3,000 

11 

31.09 

13.80 

Brookline  

1,083 

1,050 

5 

33.50 

12.66 

Milton  

1,772 

2,000 

5 

35.00 

21.22 
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1840-1841. 

The  teachers  in  all  the  schools  outside  the  Neck  for  this 
summer  were  the  sam.e  as  last  year:  No.  17,  Mary  E.  Brown; 
No.  IS,  Caroline  M.Sylvester;  No.  19,  Elizabeth  P.  Whittredge ; 
No.  20,  Sarah. M.  Burnham ;  at  the  Russell  district,  Clara  D. 
Whittemore ;  and  at  Gardner  school,  Hannah  S.  Austin. 

In  the  last  report  the  trustees  had  expressed  the  belief  that 
accomplished  female  teachers  would  keep  the  two  district  schools 
in  a  steady  state  of  progress,  and  recommended  that  these  two 
schools  be  made  annual  schools.  This  was  so  voted,  and  No- 
vember 21  ^liss  Charlotte  Reynolds  was  selected  for  the  Gard- 
ner district,  at  a  salary  of  $2 '2 5.  Levi  Russell  was  elected  for 
the  winter  term  in  his  home  district. 

"Alessrs.  Forster  and  Sanborn,  a  committee  for  estimating 
the  cost  of  a  new  building  on  Winter  Hill,  reported  May  11  that 
i\Ir.  Charles  Adams  will  give  to  the  town  a  piece  of  land  30x40 
feet,  on  condition  that  a  school  be  built  forthwith.  This  report 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  in  all  respects 
like  one  recently  built  on  Elm  street,  the  cost,  with  fences  and 
outhouses,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  town" 
($500). 

'A'acation  this  year  is  to  be  the  same  as  last  year,  the  first 
week  in  June  and  from  the  l?th  to  the  29  August,  inclusive, — 
and  the  following  davs,  17  June,  4  July.  Thanksgiving  Day,  with 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  following,  Christmas  Day;  and  no 
other  davs  to  be  allowed  except  by  special  vote  of  the  town." 

The  number  of  children  in  town  June  29,  1840,  between  four 
and  sixteen  years  is  2,619,  the  census  being  taken  by  the  asses- 
sors, James  K.  Frothingham.  William  H.  Bacon,  Fitch  Cutter. 

Voted  September  29,  that  teachers  must  be  residents  of  the 
town  during  their  term  of  service.  Charles  Kimbah,  of  the  Har- 
vard (female)  school,  resigned  the  last  of  November,  and  a  flat- 
terine  letter  with  the  thanks  of  the  board  was  extended  to  him 
tor  his  services. 

January  30,  1841.  the  trustees  examined  into  the  complaint 
of  a  parent  against  Mr.  Vinson,  of  the  Prospect  Hill 
school,  for  excluding  his  son  from  school.     The  committee 
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approve  entirely  of  the  teacher's  course.  "The  boy's  case  of 
being  allowed  to  return,  if  of  good  character,  is  referred  to 
Messrs.  Forster,  Mackintire,  and  Frothingham,  who  are  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  yinson  and  report/'  Voted  that  Mr.  Vinson  de- 
serves and  hereby  receives  the  thanks  of  the  board  for  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  he  has  sustained  the  government  of  the 
school  since  its  establishment,  without  a  single  recourse  to  cor- 
poral punishment.  P^ebruary  6  it  is  found  that  the  boy  in  ques- 
tion is  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  "and  his  expulsion  should 
be  adhered  to."'  Soon  after  this,  vrhen  it  was  feared  that  Mr. 
Vmson's  services  could  not  be  retained,  his  salary  was  raised  to 
$800. 

April  16.  "It  was  voted  that  the  male  teachers  of  each 
grammar  school  join  the  procession  in  solemnization  of  the  death 
of  President  Harrison  next  Monday ;  also  that  they  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  boys  to  join  in  the  procession." 
The  number  of  scholars  in  the  outside  schools : — 
Prospect  Hill  grammar,  (io ;  average,  43  ;  at  the  examina- 
tion, 42. 

No.  17 — Total  number,  27;  average,  23;  at  the  examina- 
tion, 22. 

No.  IS — Total  number,  37  ;  average,  25 ;  at  the  examina- 
tion, 28. 

No.  19 — Total  number,  50;  average,  42;  at  the  examina- 
tion, 47. 

No.  20 — Total  number,  60;  average,  43;  at  the  examina- 
tion, 46. 

Russell  school,  40;  average,  29. 
Gardner  school,  not  given. 

Miss  Abby  I'ufts  received  $20  for  rent  of  schoolroom  (Win- 
ter Hill). 

The  annual  report  for  this  year  makes  mention  of  the  new 
schoolhouse  on  top  of  Winter  Hill,  on  land  given  to  the  town  by 
Charles  Adams  and  others.  It  is  well  and  neatly  fitted  up  with 
good  ventilators,  and  seats  which  allow  the  children  to  sit  sepa- 
rately.   New  seats,  with  backs,  have  been  put  in  the  Russell 
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schoolroom ;  blinds  have  been  put  on  the  Prospect  Hill  and 
Russell  houses. 

SCHOOL  REGULATIONS. 

Bells  must  be  rung  and  instructors  must  be  in  their  schools 
ten  minutes  before  the  time  of  opening.  The  winter  fires  must 
be  made  one-half  hour  before  school. 

No  scholar,  after  schools  are  opened,  shall  be  admitted  with- 
out written  excuse  from  parent  or  guardian. 

Indigent  pupils  may  be  supplied  with  books,  which  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  school. 

A  record  must  be  kept  of  the  pupils'  names,  their  residences, 
date  of  admission,  ages,  absences,  etc. 

Instructors  shall  practice  mild,  but  firm,  discipline,  and  avoid 
corporal  punishment,  except  in  cases  absolutely  necessary,  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  same. 

Instructors  must  care  for  the  ventilation  of  their  rooms. 
They  shall  not  award  medals  or  other  prizes ;  shall  not  allow 
subscriptions  or  contributions  for  any  purpose. 

Each  school  is  to  be  divided  into  five  classes,  sub-divisions 
to  be  left  to  the  teacher. 

The  books  prescribed  for  the  primary  schools :  My  First 
School  Book,  Worcester's  Second  and  Third  Books  of  Reading, 
the  Young  Reader,  the  New  Testament,  the  New  National 
Spelling  Book,  Introduction  to  the  National  Spelling  Book, 
Emerson's  First  Part  in  Arithmetic,  Alphabetical  Cards,  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Reader. 

In  the  grammar  schools :  American  First  Class  Book, 
Young  Ladies'  Class  Book,  National  Reader,  Worcester's  Third 
Book,  National  Spelling  Book,  Murray's  Grammar,  Parker  and 
Fox's  Grammar,  Frost's  Gram.mar,  Bailey's  Algebra,  Emerson's 
Second  and  Third  Parts  in  Arithmetic,  Robinson's  Bookkeeping, 
Blake's  Philosophy,  Comstock's  Chemistty,  Wilkins'  Astronomy, 
Worcester's  Geography,  Mitchell's  Geography,  Worcester's  His- 
tory. Boston  School  Atlas,  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book, 
Gould's  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Reader,  Smellie's  Natural 
Philosophy. 
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1841-1842. 

The  teachers  in  the  outside  schools  for  this  year  were :  Miss 
Mary  E.  Brown,  at  No.  17 ;  Miss  Leonora  Skilton,  at  No.  18, — ' 
appointed  March  13,  to  succeed  Miss  Sylvester,  who  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Warren  school;  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Whittredge,  at 
No.  19 ;  Miss  Sarah  M.  Burnham,  at  No.  20 ;  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Caverno,  at  the  Russell  district.  According  to  the  annual  re- 
port, she  was  succeeded  for  the  winter  term  by  Levi 
Russell,  but  by  Philemon  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  according  to 
the  records.  Miss  Charlotte  Reynolds  taught  in  the 
Gardner  district.  She  was  succeeded  by  a  male  teacher, 
lo  beg-in  the  first  Monday  in  December,  and  continue  four 
months.  A.  O.  Lindsey,  a  pupil  teacher  of  the  Harvard  school, 
was  asked  to  take  the  position,  at  $30  per  month.  Only  a  few- 
references  to  teachers  within  the  peninsula  are  noted.  Lewis  B, 
Munro  and  John  A.  Sanborn  are  made  pupil  teachers  at  the 
Winthrop  school,  with  a  salary  of  $50  each.  Lydia  W.  Locke, 
of  primary  school  No.  in,  is  succeeded  August  30  by  Hannah  S. 
Austin.  Previous  to  this  date,  Jane  AL  Burckes,  a  primary 
teacher,  is  mentioned,  and  later  in  the  year  Charlotte  Bracket  is 
appointed  to  primary  school  No.  21. 

The  number  of  children  in  town  from  four  to  sixteen  on 
May  1,  1841,  was  2,719.  The  summer  vacation  was  from  August 
IG  to  August  30.  Teachers  of  primary  schools  hereafter  are  to 
be  allowed  $2  per  year  for  building  fires,  but  nothing  is  to  be  al- 
lowed for  sw^eeping. 

The  trustees  assigned  to  outside  schools  (beyond  the  Neck) 
were:  Messrs.  Magoun  and  Francis  Bowman  to  the  Russell  and 
Gardner  districts,  and  Messrs.  Allen  and  Bowman  to  the  Prospect 
Hill  grammar.  No.  17  was  under  Mr.  Bowman's  supervision, 
No.  18  under  Mr.  Magoun,  and  Nos.  19  and  20  under  Mr.  Allen. 

February  28,  1842,  an  invitation  to  the  board  of  trustees  and 
teachers  was  received  from  the  mayor  of  Salem  to  attend  a  cele- 
bration on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  several  new^  school- 
houses  in  that  city  March  1,  1842.    It  w^as  accepted. 

There  is  no  reference  on  the  records  of  the  trustees  to  the 
important  fact  that  the  schools  ''without  the  Neck,"  after  this 
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year,  were  lost  to  Charlestown  forever.  From  the  annual  report, 
signed  April  19,  1842,  we  read :  "The  recent  division  of  the  town 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  dated  February  25,  1842,  annexed  a 
part  of  the  town  to  West  Cambridge,  and  an  act  dated  March  3, 
1842,  incorporated  the  town  of  Somerville.  This  diminishes  the 
number  of  schools  one  grammar,  two  district,  and  four  primary. 
According  to  the  last  report,  the  salary  paid  the  seven  teachers 
of  these  schools  was  $2,090,  and  the  number  of  pupils  was  294." 

This  series  of  articles  on  the  history  of  the  schools  of 
Charlestown,  from  their  earliest  establishment  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Somerville,  must  now  come  to  a  close.  The  writer  can- 
not expect  a  work  of  this  kind  tO'  be  free  from  errors,  or  without 
many  important  omissions.  The  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
By  consulting  the  town  records  of  Charlestown,  which  at  the 
present  time  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  at  the  City 
Hall  of  Boston,  the  records  and  reports  of  the  trustees,  to  be 
found  at  the  school  committee's  rooms  on  Mason  street,  Boston, 
the  early  history  by  Bartlett  (1813),  the  later  one  of  Frothing- 
ham,  and  the  invaluable  work  of  Wyman  on  old  Charlestown 
families,  by  looking  up  newspaper  files,  and  by  numerous  per- 
sonal interviews,  he  has  endeavored  to  rescue  many  im.portant 
facts  from  oblivion,  and  to  give  to  those  interested  in  the  schools 
of  to-day  a  faithful  picture  of  what  has  been.  The  picture  is  one 
not  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  ought  to  appeal  to  our  local  pride. 

(For  an  impress  of  the  seal  of  the  Charlestown  Free  Schools, 
see  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Charlestown 
for  1873',  to  which  reports  of  the  Trustees  are  added.  Printed 
by  Caleb  Rand.) 
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Dickson,  A,.  14. 

Dickson,  William,  11. 

Dodge,  E.  H.,  76,  81. 

Dodge,  Marv,  47,  49,  92. 

Dow,  Frances,  53. 

Dow,  Lorenzo  W.,  64. 

Dow,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  53. 

Draper,  Martin,  67. 

Dupee,  M.  H.,  81,  82. 

Dyer,  Ezekiel  D.,  19. 

Eastman,  Francis  S.,  46. 

East  Watertown,  Mass.,  9. 

Eden  Street,  81. 

Edlef-on,  Helen  F.,  53. 

Elliot,   Charles,  37. 

Elliot,  Charles  D.,  53. 

Eliot  School,  Boston,  20. 

Elliot,  T.  J.,  81.  •  " 

Ellis.  Rev.  G.  E.,  94. 

Elmwood,  Cambridge,  7. 

Kim  Street,  60,  62,  96. 

Elm  Street,  Maiden,  9. 

Emerson's  First  Part  in  Arithmetic,  98. 

Emerson's   Second   and  Third   Parts  in 

Arithmetic,  98. 
Ess'-x  Street,  Boston,  5. 
Evans,  [Mary  W.  J.,  77,  78,  83. 
Everett,  Rev.  Linus  S.,  48,  92. 
Everett  Street,  93. 
"Evangeline,"  8. 

Fables,  La  Fontaine,  29,  37. 

Fairbanks,   ,  51,  52,  67. 

Fairbanks,  Josiah,  20. 
Farrar,  Luther  (Calvin),  Tl. 
Faulkner,  William  E.,  71. 
Fay,  Rev.  Dr.,  73. 
Fay,  Rev.  Mr.,  23. 
Fells  A>-.sociation,  ?6. 
Felton,  O.  C,  70. 
Felton,  Samuel  L.,  Esq.,  94. 
Female  W^riting  School,  52. 
Fernald,  M.  S.,  82,  83. 
Ferrin,   ,  81. 

Fletcher,  Annie  L.,  53.  ^ 

Fisk.  Ellpworth,  53. 

Fitchburg  Railroad,  65. 

Fitz,  N.  E.,  53,  59.  90. 

P'lagg,  Wilson,  34,  38. 

Flanagan,  Lewis  C.,  61. 

Flanders,  Miss,  18. 

"Flora  of  Somerville,   The,"  55. 

Follet.  Bradburv,  70. 

Ford,  C,  15. 

Forster,  Charles,  49,  77,  78,  82,  92,  96, 
97. 

Forster,  Deacon  Charles,  60,  88. 

Fort  Hill,  4. 

Fort  Wagnc,  4. 

Foster,  T.,  13, 

Franklin  School.  60,  65. 

French.  Miss  Rebecca,  17,  21. 

Fresh  Pond,  9.  j 
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Frost's  Grammar,  98. 
Frost,  Martha,  18,  19. 
Frost,  Samuel,  12. 
Frost,  Samuel  Tufts,  57. 
Frost,  William,  13. 

Frothingham,   ,  22. 

Frothinghara,  James  K.,  48,  70,  81,  96. 
Frothingham,  Richard,  Jr.,  40,  .51,  82,  94, 
95,  97. 

Furber,  William  H.,  53,  90. 
Garden  Court,  58. 

"Gardner  District,"  50,  51,  67,  78,  79,  83, 

93,  96,  99. 
Gardner,  Henry,  11. 
Gardner,  Mary  B.,  75. 
Girdner,  Miles,  67. 
Gardner,  Miss,  20. 
Gardner  Row,  77. 
Gardner,  Samuel,  14. 
Gardner,  S  ,  Jr.,  14. 

Gardner  School,  67,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75, 

76,  77,  92,  96,  97. 
Gaffield,   £.,  12. 
Garrison,   William   Lloyd,  37. 
Gates,  Miss,  52. 
Geddes.  Alex.,  11. 
Gerrish,  Miss  Elizabeth,  21,  46. 
Gerrakl.  S.,  12. 
GeriT,  Martha  J.  H.,  53. 
Gilman  Estate,  90. 
Glillen.  S.,  15. 
Glines,  Jacob,  90. 
Goddaid,  N.,  13. 
Goddard,  T.,  13, 

Gould's     Latin    Grammar     and  Latin 

Reader,  9S. 
Gould,  T.,  14. 
Green,  J.,  15. 
Green,  General,  .57. 
Greenleaf,   P.,  15. 
Greenleaf,  T.,  15. 
Griff.n,  M„  12. 
Grove  Street,  Watertown,  9. 
Gulliver,  Lemuel,  22,  46,  50. 

Hadiey,  Benjamin,  11. 
Hager,  J.,  14. 
Hager,  J.,  Jr.,  14. 
Haley,  M.  F.,  49. 
Hall  Avenue,  63. 
Hall  house,  63. 
Hall,  John  K.,  59. 
Hanover  Square,  5. 
Harrington,  C.,  II,  74. 
Harrison,   President,  97. 
Harvard  College,  6,  7,  23. 
Harvard  Hall,  6. 

Harvard  School,  82,  94,  95,  96,  99. 
Harvard  Street,  .59,  81. 
Haskell,  Albert  L.,  53. 
Hastings,  Joseph  S.,  48,  67. 
Hathern,  L.,  15. 

Hawes,  Frank  Mortimer,  16.  46,  53,  67, 
92. 

Hawes,  Mather  E.,  90. 

Hawes   School,   South   Boston,  67. 

Hawkins,  Christopher,  11. 

Hav.kins,  Guy  C,  11,  26,  48,  49,  50,  52, 

67,  69,  70. 
Hawkins,  Guy  C,  Papers,  10-15,  4045- 
Hav/kins  House,  55. 


Hay,  Sarah  G.,  82. 

Hay,  Esther  M.,  81,  82. 

Haves  Estate,  63. 

Hazelton,  Amos,  10,  49,  72. 

Heald,  Helen  E.,  53. 

Hendock  Wood,  1,  8. 

Henchman,  Nathaniel  H.,  11,  17,  18. 

Henderson,  C.  E.,  53. 

Higginson,  Colonel  T.  W.,  6,  37. 

Highland  Avenue,  46,  53,  57,  85. 

High  Street,  Boston,  4. 

Hill,  Ephraim,  74. 

Hill,  Ives,  o4. 

Hill,  J.  D.,  12. 

Hilliard,  A.  S.,  31,  .33. 

Historical  Society,  Scmerville,  88. 

Historical    Society,    Somerville,  Officers 

of,  84. 
Hoit,  A.  G.,  21. 
Holden,  Bertha  E.,  53. 
Holden,  Oliver,  73. 
Holhs  Hall,  6. 
Holmes,  O.  W.,  3,  53. 
Holmes'  Field,  6. 
Holrovd,  John,  20,  22. 
Holt,  Chauncev,  90. 
Hooper,  John  C,  93. 
Hooper,  Thomas,  22. 
Hovev,  James,  77,  80,  83. 
Hovey,  W.,  15. 
Hunnewell,  William,  13. 
Hurd,  J.  Stearns,  20,  21. 
Hutchinson,  H.,  15. 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  11. 
Hyde,  Adeline,  17. 

Inman  Street,  Cambridge,  9. 
Ireland,  George  W.,  56. 
Ireland,  John,  10,  56. 

ackson.  Rev.  Henr3',  16,  18,  46. 
aques.  Fannie  C,  53. 
Jaques,  Henry,  23,  48. 
Jaques,  Colonel  Samuel,  89,  90. 
Taquith,  Miss,  52. 
Jaquith,  O.,  81. 
Jaquith,  Mrs.  Polly,  17. 
Jeemes,  J.,  15. 
Jef¥urds,  Mary  W.,  51,  67. 
Jenks,  Joseph  W.,  46. 
Tewett,  Henrv  I.,  71. 
Johnson,  C.  A.,  82. 
Johnson,  Elizabeth  L.,  72. 
Johnson,  Jotham,  12. 
Jones,  Mary  E.,  82,  83. 
Jones,  Roxaiina,  17. 
Toy,  Benjamin,  12. 
■judkins,  R.,  15,  19,  20. 

Kelly,  Hall  J.,  10,  17,  18. 

Kendall,  Isaac,  71. 

Kent  house,  60.  "i 
Kent,  Jonathan,.  10. 
Kent,  Samuel,  10. 
Kidder,  A.  M.,  5.3. 

Kidder,  Andrew,  55.  "  ' 

Kidder,  J..  12. 

Kimball,   Charles,  82,  96. 

Kimball,  George  A.,  53.  ' 

King,  C.  C,  46. 

Kirkpatrick,  Eleanor  G.,  53. 

Knapp  Street,  56.  - 
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Knight,  C,  15. 
Knight,  Hersina,  18,  19. 
Knowlton,  G.,  15. 

Lake,  Alice  E.,  10. 
Lampson,   E.,  14. 
Lampson,  N.,  14. 
Lampson,  S.,  14. 
Landers  Street,  56. 
Larkin,  A.,  14. 

"Latin  Grammar  School,"  20. 

Latin  School,  9L 

Laurel  Street,  57. 

Lawrence,  Rosewell  B.,  37. 

Lawrence  Street,  81. 

Lears,  Georgia,  53. 

Lee,  General,  87. 

Libby.  Martha  E.,  53. 

"Libertj'  Tree,"  5. 

Lindsey,  A.  O.,  99. 

Littlefield,  Joshua,  11. 

Locke,  Ann  W.,  7JL,  72,  81,  82. 

Loc!ce,  Irene  S.,  75. 

Locke,  Lydia  W.,  99. 

Locke.  Margaret  W.,  72. 

Longfellow,'  H.  W.,  4,  6,  8. 

Loring,  T.  W.,  15. 

Lovett,  T.,  12. 

Lowell,  T.  R.,  7.  8. 

Lowell,  -Mass.,  77. 

Lowell  Railroad,  <35. 

Lower  Winter  Hill  Primary,  95. 

Lower  Winter  Hill  School,  02. 

!\Tackintire,  Eliah  P.,  49,  97. 

]\Iagoon,  John  C.,  11.  92. 

Magoun,  Aaron  B..  69,  71,  85,  87. 

Magoun.  John  C.,  49,  87,  90,  99. 

^Magoun,  Nathaniel.  23. 

^fasroim  Souare,  85,  87. 

Main  Street,  87. 

Main  Street,  Medford,  9. 

:^lalden.   Mass.,  9. 

:Mann,  George  C.,  37. 

]Mann,  Jaims,  53. 

"Manor"  House,"  89. 

March,  Olive,  76. 

?^rar=hall,  Elizabeth  B.,  81. 

Mason  Street,  Boston,  100. 

^STassachusetts  Abolitionist,  29. 

Mather,  Increase,  3. 

:Mather.  Nathaniel,  3. 

:Mather,  Mrs.  Richard.  3. 

Maulsby,  David  L.,  53. 

McKoun.  Martha  T.,  71. 

McLean  Asylum,  54,  65.  _  ^ 

Mead,  Abba  (Abbv),  51,  6i,  69,  <0,  il, 

73,  74,  77. 
Mead,  Anna  B.,  72. 
Mead,  Sarah  A.,  49. 
Mears,  T.,  15. 
Medford,  Mass.,  30. 
Medford  Pond,  93.       .     ^,  ,  oq 
Med''ord  Public  Domam  Club,  .58. 
Medford  River,  93. 
Medford  Street,  54,  <0,  88. 
^lerrill.  Nathan.  '1,  73,  S". 
T^Iethodist  Meeting  House,  SI. 
Middlesex  Bleachery,  5<,  60. 
Middlesex  Canal,  85. 
:^Iiddlesex  Fells,  29-39. 
Miller,  Charles,  74. 
Miller,  James,  54. 


Miller,  Joseph,  12. 

Miller,  Joseph,  Jr.,  12. 

Miller,  Deacon  Thomas,  67. 

Milk  Row  District,  73,  79,  92,  93. 

:\Iilk  Row  Primary,  95. 

Milk  Row  School,'  16,  18,  20,  21,  47,  48, 

.50,  51,  50,  67,  70,  71,  72,  74,  75,  76, 

77,  81,  83,  92,  93. 
Milton,  Mass.,  9. 
^Mitchell's  Geography,  98. 
^Morse's  Geography  and  Atlas,  25. 
Moulton's  Point,  81. 
:Mt.  Andrew  Park.  32. 
Mt.  \'emon  Reader,  98. 
Muir,   John,  1. 
Mulliken,  John  W.,  71. 
:srunro,  Lewis  B.,  99. 
;Munroe,  Edwin,  11,  73,  74. 
Munroe,  William,  11. 
Murray's  English  Grammar,  25. 
]Murray's  Grammar,  98. 
^Murray's      Introduction      to  English 

Reader,  25. 
My  First  School  Book,  98. 

National  Forestry  Congress,  36. 
National  Reader,  98. 

National    Spelling    Book,  Introduction 
to,  98. 

National  Spelling  Book,  98. 

Neck  School,  51,  52.  70,  71,  75,  77,  78. 

Newell,  Ann  E.,  83. 

New  England  Magazine,  7, 

Newhall.  A.,  12. 

New  National  Spelling  Book,  98. 

Odin,  John,  11. 
Old  Cambridge,  66. 
"Old  Elm,"  2. 

"Old  Five  Mile  Woods,"  30. 
Old  Granary  Burving  Ground,  4,  5. 
"Old  Red  Gate,  The,"  86. 
Owen,  John,  38. 

Paddock  Elms,  4. 

Paddock,  ^Major  Adino,  4. 

Paddock's  Mall,  4. 

Page.  Jacob,  14. 

Park  Street,  57. 

Park  Street  Church.  5. 

Parker,  Benjamin,  14,  15. 

Parker  and  Fox's  Grammar,  98. 

Parker,  G.  A.,  76. 

Parker,  John,  16, 

Parker,  L.  M.,_  16. 

Pearson,  E.,  15. 

Permanent      Funds      of     Trustees  of 

Charlestown  Schools.  72. 
PeriT,  Sarah,  12,  16,  17. 
Phillips  Pasture,  4. 
Pbipps,  J.,  13. 
Phipps,  W.  C,  13. 
Phipps,  Williain  S._.  18. 

Pierce,   ,  51,  52. 

Pierce,  A.,  12. 

Pierce,  Charles,  20. 

Pierce.  Toel,  21,  74,  77,  79,  83. 

Pine  Hill,  Medford,  30,  35. 

"Pine  Island  Pond,"  61. 

Pitman  Street,  60.  ' 

Pitts.  Samuel,  46. 

"Polly  Swamp,"  53,  60,  85. 
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Pool,  Lot,  16,  22. 
Pope,  Rev.  Augustus  R.,  59. 
Prescott  Street,  81. 
Preston  Road,  56.  ' 
Primarv  Schools,  95. 
Prosoect  Hill,  65,  73. 
Prospect  Hill  District,  74,  92. 
Prospect  Hill  Grammar  School,  93,  97, 
99. 

Prospect  Hill  Park,  55. 
Prosoect  Hill  Priniary,  95. 
Prospect  Hill  School,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79. 
83,  98. 

Prospect  Hill  Schoolhouse,  55,  70. 
Putnam,  Betsey,  72,  81. 
Putnam,  Joanna  S.,  81. 
Pythian  Block,  55. 

Ouiacy,  Josiah,  7. 
Quincy,  Mass.,  9. 
Ouincy  Place,  Boston,  4. 

Rand,  Benfamin,  13,  59,  62. 
Rand,  Caleb,  100. 
Rand,  Henry  C,  53. 
Rand,  Thomas,  11,  58,  61. 
Rand,  Thomas,  Jr.,  10. 
Rand,  Widow,  58. 
Rand,  William,  11. 
Ravine  Woods,  34. 
Raymond,  Francis  H.,  53. 
Raymond,  Martha  L.,  53. 
Rea,  :Mrs.  Hannah,  17,  72. 
Read,  Edwin  F.,  53. 

Reasons    in    Favor   of   a    Separation  of 

Somerville  from  Charlestown,  40-45. 
Redwoods,  8. 

Reynolds,  Chailotte,  96,  99. 
Richardson,  A.,  12. 
Robinson's  Bookkeeping:,  98. 
Robinson's  Elements,  25. 
Robinson,  Enoch,  60. 
Robinson,  Ezra,  60. 
Robinson,  Frederick,  49. 
Rogers,  Timothy  P.,  72. 
Roosevelt,  President,  8. 
'•Round  House,"  60. 

Rules   and    Regulations   of  Charlestown 

Free  Schools,  24-25. 
Rules  and   Regulations  for  the  Govern- 

m^^t  of  the  Charlestown  P'ree  Schools, 

68,  69. 
Runey  Estate,  90. 
Runey,  John,  48,  50,  67,  74. 
Runev,  John,  Jr.,  11. 
"Russell  District,"  50,  51,  6<,  69,  71,  to, 

78,  82,  83,  93,  96,  99. 
Russell,  Tames,  13,  16. 
Russell,  Kezia,  69.  72. 
Russell,  Levi,  74.  76,  96,  99. 
Russell,  Phila,  79. 
Russell,  Philemon,  63. 
Russel.  Philemon   R.,  13,  77. 
Russell,  Philemon  R.,  Jr.,  16,  19,  21,  46, 

48  83  93  99 
Russell' School,'  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  92, 

97,  98. 
Russell,  William  A.,  14. 

Salem,  Mass.,  99. 
Sanborn,  David  A.,  11. 


.Sanborn,  E.  W.,  51. 

Sanborn's  (Grocery  Store,  55. 

Sanborn,  Jeremiah,  50. 

Sanborn,  John,  49,  92,  96. 

Sanborn,  John  A.,  99. 

Sanborn,  "Robert,  11. 

Sargent,  Aaron,  22,  53,  90. 

Sargent  Avenue,  90. 

Sargent,  Professor,  5. 

Sargent,  1'.,  13. 

Saunderson,  S.,  12. 

Sawyer,  Charlotte  A.,  81. 

Sawyer,  Ellen  M,,  53. 

Sawyer,  F.,  13. 

Sawyer,  S.,  15. 

Sawyer,  Susan  L.,  72,  81. 

Sav/yer,  William,  Jr.,  45. 

Schoolbooks  in  1828,  25. 

School  Curriculum,  68,  69. 

School  Districts  Formed,  93. 

School  Districts  Re-numbered,  47. 

School  Holidays,  1828,  26. 

School  Holidays,  18.30-31,  50. 

School  Holidays,  1832-33,  68. 

School  Regulations,  1841,  98. 

School  Street,  56,  57,  88. 

Scollay  Square,  Boston,  2. 

Sewell,  Samuel  i:.,  32. 

Shapley,  H.,  12. 

Shawmut,  2. 

Shed,  Samuel,  12. 

Sherman,  John  N..  51,  52. 

Sherman,  L  N.,  67,  69,  71. 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  48. 

Shute,  James,  58. 

Simpson  Avenue,  63. 

Simpson,  Margaret  A.,  53. 

Skilton  E'.state,  90. 

Skilton,  Lydia  A.,  72,  81,  99. 

Skilton,   Malvina  B.,  81. 

Smellie's  Natural  Philosophy,  98. 

Smith,  E.  E..  81. 

Smith,  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  50. 

Smith,  Juliet  G.,  '53. 

Soldiers'  Monument,  2. 

Some  Old  Trees,  Number  1,  1-9. 

Some  Old  Trees,  Number  2,  53-64. 

Some  Old  Trees,  Number  3,  85-91. 

Somerville  Avenue,  55,  57,  58,  65. 

Somerville  Journal,  22. 

Somerville  Journal  Souvenir,  55. 

Sowden,  J.,  12. 

Spaulding,  A.,  11. 

Sprague,  Ann  D.,  20. 

Spring  Street,  60. 

Stanton,  L.,  14. 

Stanton,  L.  W.,  50. 

Stearns,  Maria  A.,  47. 

Stearns,  Maria  H.,  46. 

Stephenson,  Thomas,  52. 

Stetson,  Lebbeus,  59. 

Stetson,  Susan  S.,  53. 

Stevens,  John,  49. 

Stevens.  L.,  15. 

Stevens,  Rachel  T.,  75,  76. 

Stickney,   Ira,  23. 

Storer  Estate,  4. 

Story  Street.  Cambridge,  6. 

Stone,  A.,  12. 

Stone  Elm,  9. 
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Stone,  Daniel,  11. 

Stone,  Sara  A.,  1,  53,  So. 

Stone,  Simon,  3. 

Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  4. 

Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book,  98. 

Summer  Street,  57,  o9. 

Stimmer  Street,  Boston,  2, 

Summit  Avenue,  57. 

Swan,  James,  50,  52,  70,  71. 

Swan,  John,  11. 

Swan,   Reuben,  51,  52. 

Swan,  Reuben,  Jr.,  70,  71. 

Swan,  Robert,  83. 

Swan,  Samuel,  82. 

Swan   (Samuel?),  72. 

Swan,  Stephen  A.,  93. 

Swan,  William  D.,  70,  71,  72,  78,  82,  83. 

Sv/eet.ser,   Tohn,  50. 

Sweetser,  Paul  H.,  82,  94. 

Swift,  Benjamin,  23. 

Svcamore  Street,  60.  87. 

Sylvester,  Caroline  M.,  92,  96,  99. 

Symmes,  Mary  B.,  82. 

Tandy,  A.  S.,  15. 

Tapijan,  L.,  13. 

Taylor,  J.,  12. 

Teel,  Jonathan,  14. 

Teel.  Jonathan,  Jr.,  14. 

Teel,  S.  P.,  13.  " 

Teel,  T.,  14. 

Temple,  Sir  Robert,  89. 

Temole  Street,  89,  90. 

"Tori  Hills  Farm."  89. 

Tennev,  R.  G.,  46,  47,  48,  82. 

"Testament,  The  New,"  25,  98. 

Thayer,  Zeba,  12. 

Thompson,  Dr.  A.  R.,  94. 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  48. 

Thomson,  C.  14. 

Thompson,  Charles,  48,  49.  71,  74,  75. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Mary,  17. 
Thorning-,  I.,  14. 
Thurston,  A.,  15. 
Thurston  Street.  88. 
Tidd,  Charles,  19. 
Titus,  Rev.  Anson,  53. 
Titus,  D.,  15. 

Torrv.   ,  13. 

Town  Hill,  21,  82. 

Town  Hill  School,  51,  70,  71,  73. 

Town  House,  78. 

Track,   Benjamin,  82. 

Training  Field,  22,  23,  81,  82. 

Training  Field  School,  51,  70,  71. 

Tube  Works,  57. 

Tufts,  Abby,  97. 

Tufts,  Amos,  67. 

Tufts,  Asa,  10. 

Tufts,  Asa,  2nd,  11. 

Tufts,  Benjamin,  12. 

Tufts,  Bernard,  10. 

Tufts,  Bowan  A.,  16,  21. 

Tu  ts,  Charles,  11. 

Tufts  College,  85. 

Tufts,  Daniel,  11. 

Tufts  Homestead,  89. 

Tufts  House,  87,  88. 

Tufts,  Isaac,  10. 

Tufts,  Joel,  11. 

Tufts,  John,  10,  60,  61,  70,  73,  87. 


Tufts,  John,  Jr.,  12. 

Tufts,  Joseph,  89. 

Tufts,  Joseph  F.,  48,  49. 

Tufts,  Joseph  T.,  71. 

Tufts,  M.  Alice,  53. 

Tufts,  Martha,  53. 
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